KIDNEY PAINS. 
IN THE BACK 


CouLD NOT STAND OR. EVEN 
TURN IN BED — LEGS 
CREATLY SWOLLEN 


All. Doctor's Medicine Failed—Cure 
Effected by Use of 


DR. CHASE'S 
KIDNEY-LIVER PILLS. 


Again this great medicine. has tri 


umphed over kidney disease of a se-| 


vere type From a bed of suffering 
and helplessness Mrs. Walsh was re 
stored to health and strength by us- 
ing Dr. Chase's Kidney-Liver Pills 

Kidney pains in the back tortured 
her Dropsical swellings had set in 
and she had no reason to hope for 
cure, since the doctor's medicine fail- 
ed to even relieve her. Read what 
the husband says about this remark- 
able dure, 

Mr. Thos. D. Walsh, Pictou, N.S., 
writes:—"Two years ago my wife 
took to her bed after suffering for a 
long time from kidney pains in the 
back. She was not able to stand on 
her feet, or even turn herself in bed. 
The doctor’s medicine was no benefit 
whatever, that we could see. Some- 
times her legs would swell consider- 
ably. Reading about a woman in 
similar condition being*tcured by Dr. 
Chase's Kidney-Liver Pills, we pur- 
chased two boxes and when these 
were used she was able to sit up. 
With three more boxes she was re: 
stored to health and doing her own 
housework. ; 

“As for myself I also found these 
pilis all that. is claimed for them. I 
give this statement in‘ order that 
others may obtain the same ease 
from suffering as that experienced by 
my wife and myself.” 

“One pil a dose, 26c. a box, at all 
dealers or Edmanson, Bates & Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 


Better Meat Nowadays 
J. Ogden Armour defending pack- 
ing house methods at luncheon in 
Chicago, said:— r 
eo We eal, thanks tothe packers, more 
wholesome meat than we formerly 
did My father used to tell about a 
farm boy who once called at a house 
and took ar order for a leg of mut- 
tov, Then, a day or two later, the 
boy caled again 
You'll have to countermand 
mutton order ma'am, he said. 
Yes. Why so? 
The sheep's improyin’, said the boy. 


that 


Minard's Lintment Cures Diphtheria. 


———__ —_-— 


Cadiz, the ‘white city” of Spain, has 
a centenary celebration this year, 
eommemorating the adoption of a lib- 
eral constitution by ‘the Cortes and 
the raising of the French siege in 1812 
by the Duke. of Wellington. Once 
one Of thé greatest ports of the world, 
Cadiz is still a most picturesque city, 
and 18 said to extend a warm welcome 
to American tourists. 


— 


Clear Stomach, Clear Mind.—The 
stomach is the workshop of the vital 
funetions and when it gets out of of 
der the. whole system clogs in sym- 
pathy. The spirits flag, the mind 
droops aud work becomes impossible. 
The first care shoul be to estore 
healthful action of the stomach and 
the bett preparation for that purpose 
is Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills. General 
use for years has won them @ lead- 
ing place in medicine. . A trial will 
attest their value. 


{ Human Hair Lace. 

They are. making lace from human 
hair now. It is not for trimming dres- 
ses with, but is used for-the parting 
of wigs. 
knots are held by a solution of wax, 
otherwise they would unravel.” When 
this lace is used it takes an almost 
microscopic examination to detect the 
wig is not natural. 


Phonograph Records 

The family in the next flat to ours 
has a phonograph. 

Have they any good records? 

Yes;.they have one record for six 
hours continuous playing, and another 
of six hours and 20 minutes, almost 
continuous.~-Washington Herald 


The Difference 

Can any little boy, asked the new 
teacher, tell me the difference  be- 
tween a lake and an ocean. 

1 can, replied Edward, whose wis- 
dom had been learned from exper- 
fence. Lakes are much pleasanter 
to swallow when you fall in. 


Professor Mahaffy was once examin- 
ing a man who had put himself down 
as an agnostic on entering college. He 
was having a hard time at Mahaffy's 
hands over some difficult passages in 


a Greek book. TI believe, thir, said} ed by this standard, King Edward 
Mahaffy, that you are—aw—are an| lll, and Queen Elizabeth have no rea- 
agnostic in religiouth matterth. The| 80D to feel slighted. In London the 


man feebly acquiesced. Well, then, 


thir, said the professor, I can quite 


athure you that you’are an agnostic 
in Greek ath. well. 


PODDS 


KIDNEY 
PILLS 


It is made by hand and the} 


The Undervalued Banana 

The dictam that fruit should be eat 
en in their season, finds its limitations 
as regards Variety in the. temperate 
tones at certain periods of the year 
There is, however, one fruit which is 
readily available fresh in American 
markets at practically all seasons, al- 
though it grows best from November 


ical home It is unfortunate that an} 
article of diet which meets certain nu- 


the banana should be the subject of) 
much misunderstanding among both | 
} physicians and laymen For despite | 
the ‘fact that over 40,000,000 bunches 
are reported to have been brought to} 
| the United States last year, it is pop- 
ularly stated in many quarters that) 
the banana is difficult of digestion and | 
may give rise to alimentary distress. | 

A closer ¢onsideration of the com-| 
position of the banana may serve to 
élucidate the situation The fruit is 
brought to our Northern markets) 


This process can be hastened or de-| 
layed within certain limits, according | 
to the momentary demands of the re-| 
tail trade. The color of the peel} 
gives evidence of the degree of ripe-| 
ness, The green banana contains in| 
the part exclusive of the skin about | 
1-5 per cent. of protein and 20 to 25 
per cent. of carbohydrate, almost en- 
tirely. starch. In the ripe banana, | 
with yellow-brown peel, the edible 
part contains. somewhat less (16 to 
19 per cent) of carbohydrate; but 
that, which remains is now almost en- 
tirely in the form of soluble sugar; 
the green, one-fifth starch. Most of 
the remainder of the edible pulp is 
water. Intermediate degrees of ripe- 
ness present starch and sugar in re- 
ciprocal proportions, varying between 
the limits set above 

Inasmuch as bananas are commonly 
eaten uncooked, it is obvious that 
more or less raw starch will be in- 
gested if the fruit is not ripe, te. if 
the skin has vot begun to ghrivel and 
darken. Raw starch may be singu- 
larly irritating to the allmentary tract 
of man and is at best poorly utilized 
whether it. be ingested in the form of 
uncooked potatoes, chest-nuts, banan- 
as or other native \starchy foods. No 
one would advise the use of uncooked 
potatoes; yet many people eschew a 
thoroughly ripe banana in the belief 
that the wholesome frult ts “rotten 
when the skin becomes darkened. 
whereas they eagerly eat the yellow- 
green starch-bearing fruit at a. stage 
of incomplete ripeness. 


| 


| 


Whooping Cough 


Whooping cough, which some 
mothers think can be cured by tak- 
ing- children near gasworks or 


through a tunnel, is the snbject of 
more quaint superstitions than  al- 
most any other disease. In North- 
amptonshire it is believed that if a 
small quantity of hair is cut from the 
nape of the, sick child, rolled in a 
piece cf meat, and given to a dog, the 
whooping cough will be transferred to 
the animal, In Cornwall the child is 
fed with bread and butter which has 
veen passed three times under the 
belly ‘of a piebald horse. I Lan- 
cashire they stil! tell you that -whoop- 
ing cough will never attack a child 
that has ridden.on a bear! 

According to a new Swedish sys- 
tem of making use of peat, the ma- 
terial is powdered finely and blown 
into the furnace by a fan blast, and 
the dust is consumed while in sus- 
pensio! The advantages of this 
method js that the degree of heat may 
be easily and quickly adjusted by 
regulating the amount of peat powder 
delivered into the interior of the fur- 
nace, This system is said to repre- 
sent a greater efficiency than here- 
tofore experienced in the utilization 
of. peat: for fuel, three parts of peat 
representing the same amount of en- 
ergy as two of coal. In this shape it 
is also economical, as there 1s, no 
fuel burned except where the power 
is needed. 


As Old as the World 

Cherries, which are beginning to 
appear in the market, were first cul- 
tivated in England about- a century 
before Christ, but the best modern 
species of fruit were introduced into 
Kent from Flanders about the begin- 
hing of the 16th century. One of 
the very first cherry erchards was 
that at Teynham, near Faversham, 
from which much of. Kent was after- 
wards supplied, and the “Garden of 
England” still maintains its. supre- 
macy, the chief orchards being along 
the Kentish borders of the Thames, 
the Daretit and the Medway. Busino, 
Venetian Ambassador at the Gourt of 
James 1, relateg that it was a -fav- 
orite amusement in the Kentish gar- 
den to try whe could eat the most 
cherries, ard gives details of one 
match wherein a young woman won 
with 20 pounds at a” sitting. 


Royal letter writers may expect 
that, in the vicissitudes of the cen- 
turies, their popularity will come to 
the test of that democratic imple- 
ment, the auctioneer’s hammer, Judg 


other day one of the King’s letters 
sold for $1,450, and a letter ‘from 
Queen Blizabeth to Henry Hl. of 
France brought $1,225. 


Family Spats 

1 might have married a millionaire, 
declared Everywoman. One of my 
old schoolmates is now one. 

And several of your schoolmates 
are working right in this town for $10 
a week, retorted Everyman, while one 
of them is in jail 1 guess in mar- 
rying a chap getting $1,500 a year 
your average is fairly good. 

And then Everybody set up a how! 
and they had to step quarreling to 
attend to him.--Piltsburgh Post. 


——— 


The value of canned pineapples 
shipped from Hawaii during the fiscal 
year of 1911 amounted to two million 
dollars. 


Mrs. Jollyboy —Where on earth have 
you beep? 

Mr. J.—1 cannot tell a lle 
at my office. 


; I've been 


cab tell a Ne--when I hear one. 


to April in its tropical or semi:trop: | 


| to the surprise of the spectators, who 


tritive requirements so well and is §0 |} 
easily obtained at reasonable cost as | 


green, and is ripened by artificial heat. } 


| 


Mrs. J.--That's where we differ. [| azine or for a breakfast-food factory. 


THE REVIEW, REDCLIFT, ALBERTA. 


Christianity and Cricket 

Cricket 1s peculiarly, a Christian 
gaine No pagan nation has played 
iti So a Melbourne papér is rebuk- 
ing a couple of church clubs for com- 
ing to. blows at» the conclusion of a 
match. The Baptists started the 
trouble by offensive ‘“barraking,” 
which the Presbyterians indignantly 
resented Words led to blows, much 


came to see cricket, not fighting. This 
is very sad. We thought football 
had a thonopoly of that sort of thing 
Happily the Australian ahd the South 
African teams are not members of 
the ecclesiastical clubs, so that there 
is no reason to fear that the “triang 
ular tournament” will be marred by | 
fisticuffs.—London Chronicle. 


Just a Starter 
In order to impress upon his con-| 
sregation the length of eternity, aj 
colored preacher used the following 
illustration: 
If a sparrow, brethren, should take 
a drop of water from the Atlantic | 
Ocean at Coney Island, and with this 
drop of water in his beak should hop 
a hop a-day until it reached the Pa 
cific Ocean at San Francisco, and 


when it got this done should turn- 
about and hop a hop a day all the 
way back to Coney Island, and 
keep on doing this very 
same thing until it had carried 
the’ wrole Atlantic Ocean over into 


the Pacific, it would 
early morning in 
body's Magazine. 


then only be 
eternity.—Every- 


Not a Somnambulist 


What do you mean by laying hands 
on this young man? asked the police- 
“man. 

Why, replied Mr. 
clothes— 

That's all right. 
r inner. 

Excuse me, I thought he was walk- 
in’ in his sleep.—Wasbington Star. 


| 


Corntessel, them 
= | 


He's a Marathon | 


Old Saw 

Tramp—You know the sayin’, mum: 
He that giveth to the poor lendeth to; 
the Lord. | 

Mrs. Subbubs—Very _ true. And 
since you speak in proverbs, I'll refer 
you to another old saw. 

Tramp—Which’ one is dat, mum? 

Mrs. 8.—-The one back in the wood- 


| overworked teachers felt proud of the | 


DON’T BAKE—BAKE—BAKE IN THE HARD 
OLD FASHIONED WAY 


It shortens your life, spoils your temper and ruins your looks, 


Try the new way—the MOONEY way. 


No spoiled baking. No overheated kitchens. Lots of leisure in the home. 
MOONEY’S BISCUITS are so fresh, so crisp, so appetizing that 
they are largely taking the place of home baking with thousands of Western 


people. Ask for 


MOONEY’S PERFECTION 


SODA BISCUITS 


in air tight, dust proof and damp proof packages 


—or in sealed tins if you prefer them, 
Made in the Big Sanitary Factory in Winnipeg, 


Scotiand’s Songs 
The great man had come at last, 
and all the youngsters were on the) 
alert, cudgelling their little brains to! 
remem!er the answers to all the) 
questions likely to be asked them by 
his majesty's inspector. } 
He had gone the round of almost | 
the entire school, and the staff of! 


| 


smartness and intelligence displayed | 
by their pupils. It was now the rire 
of the last and brightest class in the 
school, who answered all questions | 
with unfailing readiness. As a last | 
poser the great one asked them to! 


sed. 


WEAK, TIRED PEO 


Are Usually the Victims of Pale, 
Watery Blood 


Anaemia is the medical term for 
poor or watery blood. It may arise 
ffom a variety of. causes, such as 
lack of exercise, hard study, impro- 
perly ventilated rooms or workshops, 
imperfect assimilation of food, etc. 
The chief symptoms are extreme pal- 
lor of the fece, lips and gums; rapid 
breathing and palpitation of the heart 
after slight exertion; headaches, dizzi- 
ness, sometimes fainting spells: and a 
tendency to hysterics, swelling of the 
feet and limbs, a feeling of constant 
tiredness and a distaste for food. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills are a _ certain 
cure for anaemia, because they make" 
new, rich blood, which stimulates‘and 
strengthens every organ and every 
part of the body. The following is 
one among thousands of cases of this 
serious trouble cured by the use of 
Dr. Williams Pink Pills. .Miss Georg- 
ina Rayfond, St. Jerome, Que., says: 
“About a year ago my. health began 
to give out. I suffered from head- 
aches, heart palpitation, dizziness and 
appeared to be .threatened with a 
general breakdown. I was at this 
time employed in the family of a doc- 
tor, who seeing my condition, gave me 
medicine. took this faithfully for 
some time, but with no benefit, and I 
grew. much discouraged. Then a 
friend advised me to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, saying that she had found 
a cure through them in similar con- 
ditions. I took her advice, got a sup- 
ply of the pills and took them. regu- 
larly for some time. Gradually 1 
became strong and in the course of 
a month or so I was again enjoying 
the best of health, and have not since 
had the least return of the old symp- 
oms. 1 can heartily recommend Dr. 

Jilliams’ Pink Pills to all weak giiis. 

Sold by all medicine dealers at 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2% or 
sent by. mail, post paid, by The. Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Co. 


At the close of every winter when 
the ice from Lake Ladoga is floating 
down the Neva, the wooden bridge 
across the river which abuts on the 
Winter Palace, St. Petersuury. is 
swung round, in order to enable tae 
ice to pass unimpeded, The operation 
was partially accomplished at dawn, 


nected with the bank snapped in.a 
gust of wind. The bridge began to 
drift: bodily down the Neva, and four 
tugs in the immediate vicinity were 
unable to restrain it. Alarm sirens 
were sounded and nearly a score mor 
tugs came to the rescue 
succeeded in averting a catastrophe. 
The structure, with its living freight 


of the stone Nicholas bridge before it 
was got under control 
A Kindly Parent 

Dad, said a Toronto kid to his father 
the other night, | want to go to the 
show tonight. 

A show at night is no place for a 
kid like you. You should be at home 
in hed. 

But | peddied bills and have two 
tickets, said the kid, as he began to 
suiffie 

All right then, answered dad, 1 will 
go with you to see that you don't get 
into trouble ° 

Decision Suspended—Father, our 
daughter is\ being courted by a poet, 


The great, trouble with ‘the men| the register: “Settled, John Jinx,”—- 
who get to the front is that they feel| Tit-Bits. 


so big we can't see over their heads. 
Pea 
Is that so, mother? 
out, 
Not so fast. Investigate first and 
find out whether be works for a mag- 


Vl kick bim 


| —Washington Herald. 


pause, while the staff looked anxious. 
Come, come!. Surely you know an- 


name some of Scotland's most famous |. 
songs: Quick as lightning the head | 
boy answered with “Ye Banks and 
Braes,” then came a somewhat lengthy 
other ene. What! Not know that 
one with a world-wide reputation? en- 
couraged their questioner, thinking of | 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 
Straightway, to everyone's surprise 
the dull one at the back of the class | Wash 
shot up his hand. | 
Well, what is i€? queried the tor- | 
mentor. | 
In proudly important 
with a roar: 
‘Stop Your Tickling Jock.” 


tones came! 


My Name is Chester 

The Prince of Wales’ Paris incog- 
nito reminds a correspondent of Lon- 
don Opinion, that the late King Ed- 
ward, who also used to be the Earl 


Through indiscretion in eating green) 
fruit in summer‘ many children be- 
come subject to cholera morbus caus- 


ed by irritating acids that act of Chester whep at Biarritz, was once 
violently on the lining of the in-| Walking to the hotel when an 
testines. Pains and dangercus purg-| American accosted him. Excuse me, 


sir, said the man, in the drawling, na- 
sal accent of the Western Prairies, 
but are you +4e King of England? My 
name is Chester, the King answered, 
with his genial smile. Confound it! 
‘Then you've lost me a ten dollars bet, 
said the American, and slapping the 
king jocosely on the shoulder he walk- 
ed away. 


ings ensue and the delicate system 
of the child suffers under the drain. 
In such cases the safest and surest 
medicine is Dr. J. D. Kellogg's Dysen- 
tery Cordial. -It will check the in- 
flammetion and save the child's life. 


A Walf 
By golly, I call this rubbing it in. 
How now? 
sent this magazine two poems and 
they sent me back three. 


Misnamed 
A tourist, who recently returned 
from a trip through the Southern 
States, relates this conversation, 
which he overheard between a farm- 


Canada bas more than one. thou- 
sand two, hundred newspapers, of 
which one-tenth are dailies. 


looking for work: 


Be there any work around here 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Distemper. 
missus? asked the applicant, 


er's wife and a negro alleged to be 


When You 1 Buy’ Matches 
La ox 


os feos as ‘ 

They have a true safety base “S 
‘ head, with” silent tip. Will 

: uever explode if. Stepped on. 


Eddy’s Matches have satisfied Can 
adians since 1861—accept no others. 


- The E. B. Eddy Com 
INSIST ON GETTING “EDDY’S” | 


Wood Pails and Tubs, 
Fibre Pails and- Tubs. 


Botany v. M 


» 


ny, Hull, Canada 


ercury 


The sick and ailing will find a sure 
resioration to health: and Vigor in 


The Eclectine Botanic . Treatment 


The weak, nervous and debilitated are 
made strong and robust b. Botania 
Treatment. Skin and blood diseases, 


syphilis, lost vitality; emissions and gen- 
ito-urinary complaints, chronic and 
coniplicated diseases of men and Women 
yield to Botanic Treatment whep all 
O.her means have failed. Our prepara 
tions were given the gold medal as high- 
est award at the International Exhibi- 
Hons in Brussels 1909, London 1910, Paris 
1911. a ultation free, personal or by 
letter. pen 1 


0—8.30. 
The Eclectine Botanic Remedy Co. 


263-265 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


THE ‘ALBERTA’ HOTEL. 
715 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


A few doors south of C.P.R. Depot 
Rates $1.50 to $2.00 per day 


The search: for a cotton substitute 
has been going: on in Europe for a 
long time, and many experiments 
have been made with the common 
nettle, which has been a promising 
plant on account of the strength of its 
fiber and its ready growth wild un- 


. Well, we do need a man, replied Culsine unexcelled 


the women. Do you want work? 

Yessum. : 

Well. I'm looking for a man to do 
the odd jobs around the house, always 
be polite. willing to work. and never 
be impudent. 


Hot and cold water in every room 


OUR BUSINESS MEN'S LUNCH 
FULL COURSES 35c. 


not long since, when the cables con-| by dealers everywhere, 


They just} # 


of 150 workmen, was within 60 yards | 4® 


p DIXIE 


der the most discouraging conditions, 
with a large yield an acre. 


Like a Grip at the Throat. For a 
disease that is not classed as fatal 
there is probably none which causes! 
more terrible suffering than asthma, 
Sleep is impossible, the sufferer be-| 
comes exhausted and finally, though 
the attack passes, is left in unceas- 
ing dread of its return, Dr. J. D. 
Kellogg's Asthma Remedy is a won- 
derful curative agent. It immediate- 
ly relieves the restricted air passages 
as thousands can testify. It is sold 


Did you sav you was looking for a 
hired man. missus exked the negro. 

Yes. whv do vou ask? 

Well. it ‘pears to me that a hired 
man isn’t what vou want, You want 
a husband. 


One of the richest countries in the 
world is that part of the Malay pen- 
insula known as the Federated States. 
These provinces are still under the 
rule of thelr native chiefs or sultans, 
though they are assisted. by a British 
advisor. ‘The tin mines of these smalt 
States are more valuable than most 
gold mines, for they produce nearly 
half the world’s supply of tin, and 
the result is an overflowing treasury 
for the States. Vast forests of rub- 
ber trees are also proving extremely 


ane gunman 
Settled by a Widow 


A buxom and winsome widow dgecid- 
ed to continue her late husbahd's 


© | business (wholesale meat puryéyor), | profitable. 
nd appointed his confidentiaand re- ae 
Mable man, one John Jinx,) as lier How's THIS? 
manager. Joho, though Saw astute! we offer One Hunered Dollars Reward 
d clever business man, could neith-| for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
er read nor write.:. The widow partly | ‘ured by Hall's Catarvh Cure, | - 
F. J. CHENEY cOo., Toledo, O. 
cured him of the latter defect by) we the undersigned have known F. 


J. Cheney for the last 16 years and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all buat- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by his 


firm. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin. 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo; O, 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken tnternal- 
ly, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Tes- 
timonials sent free Price Tic. per bot. 
tle wold by all Deungigis 


teaching him to write, “Settled, John 
Jinx,” when giving a receipt for ac- 
counts paid to him. 

The business improved and pros- 
pered, as likewise did the amatory 
feelings between the widow and John, 
the later frultifying in a proposal 
and acceptance of marriage. After 
the usual preliminaries the ceremony 


took place, followed by an  adjourn- aphe Hall's Family Pills for Consti- 
ment to the vestry to complete the le-| P*'": 
gal formalities. at 


A Question of Title 
After another season, said Farmer 
Corntossel, | guess we'll have a chef. 
What's a chef? asked his wife. 
A chef is a man with a big enough 
yocabulary to give the soup a differ. 
ent name every day. 


The necessary particulars were 
duly entered in the marriage register 
and happy John, neusogsnee blushing, 
took pen in hand and é@learly and un- 
mistakably wrote as his signature in 


Fierce Captain of company 


brusque tones) 


CHE Ww 


Private--No, sir. 

Fierce Captain.—-What 
no buttons on? — 

Private--My towel, air. 


ACTS 
: 


UR) 


(a || 
inspecting private’s | 
kit: Have you buttons on all articles? } 


article we 
| 


DR, LLLIOTT, SPECIALIST... PRI 
vate diseases and drink habit 
Write 8t Queen East, Toronto. 


WANTED 
Railway Agents, Telegraphers and 
Clerks in great demand throughout 
North West. Six months will qual 
ity you. Day and Mail courses, 
Positions sccured. Free Book 19 ex- 
plains. Dominion School Tele 
graphy, Toronto. 


should carry a stock of the Wonder 
Fly Killer, a little device of seamless 
metal, unleakable, and the sure ex- 
terminator of every kind of fly and 
mosquito. Retails at lic, General 
agent, Joseph R. Wilson, 204 Stair 
Building, Toronto, or Nicholson & 
Bain in Alberta, and Escott & Harmer 
for Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 


Russia a 


trated’ Book, ta 


GANGER au, TUMOR 


& 


Te 


‘ 


TIE NEVIEW, REDCLIFF, ALBERTA. 
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How a Town Took Its Name 
From a Mystery ~ 
By ELIZA B. FREAT 


. Names often fasten themselves upon 
thitgs or places trom some incident 
connected With them in their begiu- 
ning. 

» There is a town In what is now, 
the middle west, but valf a century | 
ago was the far west, called Bruponia, | 


Bingularly enough, the town took its 
pame when It was in the rough from’ 
a@ man whose name no one knew. He! 
eame to the place a stranger, without; 
futroduction, aod when asked bis name’ 
said: | 

“Call me Brown; that's as good a 
Bame ns any.” 

This*man Brown turned out to be 
the embodiment of a mystery which 
set the inhabitants agog. When this 
mystery reacbed its climax the town. 
showed sigus of permanence, and a’ 
mate was sought for. Some one éug- 
gested that they call it Brown. The 
proposition was laughed at till a young | 
college graduate who bad recently set- | 
tled there suggested the Latin for 
Brown, or Brunonla, This euphopious 
word pleased the people, and the town” 
was thenceforth known by that name. | 

Brown was a spare man, who wore 
his bair quite long and dressed in 
buckskin, bis bead covering being a 
sombrero. Sve looking at him would 
femark: . 

“What a strange looking man that 
fellow is!” 

Kut he would not be able to de! 
termine wherein the strangeness lay. | 
It was not in bis costume, for a pum: : 
ber of men thereabout wore buckskin, ' 
and long halr was a “plains” fashion. | 
If It lay Ip any one thing it was ip a 
sphinx-like expression the man always 
wore on bis face, The strangeness of | 
Bppearance was enhanced by a pecul- 


| 


| 


BUMPED INTO BROWN's ARMS, 
far reticence, for Brown neyer told | 
whence or why be eame to the town | 
er avything of bis past or what be 

might hope for iu the future. 
' Brown bad pet been jong in fis! 
adopted bome when it was noticed that | 
be seemed eliher to be looking for, 
@ome ove or was conscious that some | 
one was looking for bim. <A_ boy 
one day walking behind him down the 
‘main street noticed (hat at every cor- 
‘per be wonld turn bis head to the rigor, 
‘then to the left, or vice versa, before | 
crossing. ‘he boy saw bim cross bait 
a dozen streets, ind be wever failed to 
‘wok in-both directions, 

_ Brown was a bandsome man, and 
this, taken in connection with the mys- 
tery attending bim, attracted the young 
women of the place to bim. A purmber | 
of them at different times eydeavored 
to secure sowe wotice from “him, but 
they ull failed. He seenied insensible 
to feminine charms. This added to the | 
wouder the man excited in every one 
and Jed to the theory among the young. 
er péFsong that he bad been crossed in 
tove and awong the older ones that he 
feared some woman be bud wronged 
who was lookidg for bim. There were 
“men of the town who believed that a 
woman was looking for Brown; but, as 
to Browa having injured ber, they 
‘thought it more tikely that she had 


»got bins iv ber toils and made it bot for 
bin. ; 


a 
' Be that as it may, the attention 
Brown atiracted grew instead of de 
clining. He was pointed out to stran 
gers as the town curiosity, and they 
‘carried the story of (he mystery te 
other places, It is quite possible, ever 
probable, that this had some effect io 
fastening the aume of Brown on the 


, town. 


Witb every month that passed the 
@an's watchfulness increased, He wa: 
seen at times to ah Oe so adepl 

in ¢o : e cause tha! 

Bee tte Sollee, the starting elibe! 
bt that they were mistaken 01 

was merely a nervous twitcblog 

e in the town, aud one only, 
to put up with Brown's Indif. 

ference. That was Ellen Wykoff. 11, 


t to galp an 
her efforts 


q 
: 
& 
E 
: 
i 


inside view of bim, u 


. other girls. 


Were Watcned With @ keen interest. 
For awhile he paid no more attention 
to Miss Wykoff than to any of the 
When In the morning be 
shuntered down the street she would 
waslay lim at her gate and attempt to 
engage him in conversation. The only 
adornment In the town-was a flower 
bed’ she cultivated in the front yard 
of her bome. One morning she was 


. keen to offer” Brown a posy..’ He inc 
cepted Tf, Hit WONT fervor, aid ATE 
‘er having passed a few blocks away 


frofu the donor, where she would not 


| wee bim, he dropped it. 


All these incidents were observed by 
the watchf! citizens, and some of 
then did a little apying. But that was 
after Miss Wykoff 
mike some headway witb Brown. If 
they wished for Information they must 
get it from anotber source than Hl- 
len, for she proved to. be very close 
mouthed. She bad not been consider- 
ed so before she sought Brown's at- 


| tentions, and every one was surprised 


at her reticence. “Can it be,” they said, 
“that this impenetrable man makes 
any one with whom he comes in con- 
tact impenetrable?” 

Ellen Wykoff's efforts to brenk 
through Brown's sbell continued, fn- 
creasing the while -up to a. certato 
point, when it seemed that she had suc- 
ceeded. At dny rate, her efforts ceased 
and apparently from the fact that 
Brown seeBed to bave yielded, After 
that the two were often seeu together, 
even ‘to taking walks in each other's 


company, and Brown no longer tbrew | 


away any posy the girl gave him. 
But bere arose another cause for 
tongue clatter. Was the condition be- 


tween Brown and Ellen Wykoff that. 


of lovers-or of-friends? There were 
those who beld to the former and those 
who held to the Jatter opinion. 


kind from Ellen failed, and, as to 


Browh, no one ever thought of asking | 


him any question whatever. 

One ‘day something occurred which 
led Brown's fellow townsmen to think 
that the mystery was solved. He was 
not seen ofi.the etreet as usual nor the 
next day vor the next. Then came a 


woman, a coarse, disagreenbie ‘looking | 


creature, who made inquiries about a 


| man, giving a description rescmbling | 


Brown, 
if Mr. Brown was the man slie 
wanted he bad doubtless heard of ber 


left, and the next day Brown reap- 


bit the news didn't seem to trouble 
him. He said be'd been called away 


ceived, und it was not long before 
tbere were indications that he had 
really bad a windfall, 

vbhe woman who was looking for 
bim or some one lke bim did not re- 
turn, but Brown kept up his watchful- 
ness. Indeed, her appearance evident- 
ly bad not changed the situation... He 


{was the same mystery as before, and ' 


as time wore on many cawe to belleve 


| that sbe bad been looking for another 


person. 
Then came a man worse looking— 


|if tbat could be—than the woman 


who had been there who. was bunting 
for one whb8se description fitted ber 
exactly. Be did not seem to know 
Brown, and it was at once inferred 
that Brown. had nothing to do either 
with the Jil favored man or woman. 


| Be sald be hadn't, and there were 


good reasons why he should be be- 
Hered. ; : 

Every evening at 5 o'clock the stage 
drew up at the tavern on its way 
through the town, One evening wiille 
the crowd was awaiting the usual dal- 
ly excitement the coach appeared at 
the other end of the street, and Brown, 
who was present, was seen to change 
color. Several persons who noticed 
him looked knowingly at each other 
as much as to bay: “His enemy is com- 
ing. Look out.” The conch came on, 
and sitting om the seat beside the 


, drive? was a comely woman of twen- 


ty. Seeing Brown, ber face broke into 
a beautiful amile, and when the coach 
stopped she stepped down on to the 
wheel und jumped Into Brown's arms, 

The news spread throughout the 
town tbat the Brown mystery was 


‘solved. But the curious citizens were 


doomed to disappolotment. Neither 
Brown nor the new arrival gave avy 
explanation, Since they went to bouse- 
keeping together without any tuar- 
riage ceremony it was !oferred that 
they were man and wife, Bit Brown 
was a new man, He became a perma- 
nent resident of the place, and he and 
bis wife—especially the latter—grew in 
the affections of their fellow towus- 
men, But neither ever lisped a word 
as to the story that every one believed 
was connected with them. : 

This much came from Ellen Wykoff, 
She averred that she had forined a res- 
olution to get Brown's secret. For the 
purpose she pretended to bave fallen 


'in love with bim, . She found him a 


very bonorable man, who felt it his 
duty to sbut off a love that cond not 
be returned. On ber promise not to re 
veal what be sald he informed her that 
he was a married man. But the rest 
of the mystery she could oot get out 
of bim. 

Miss Wykoff learned, however, the 
eause of bis looking up and down a 


street before crossing it. He was blind 


in one eye and to avoid accident had 
formed ibis habit. His starting came 
from the same cause, a shadow on his 
biind side belng the most frequent 
cause, 

It was soon after Mrs. Brown's ar- 
rival wheo the injerest |p (beir story-~ 
a story donbly tnteresting from re- 
maloing untold—that the town was 
named. Brown's legacy proved to be a 
bona Ade gpe avd sufficiently large to 
epable him'to do a great deal for his 

town, And donbtless this was 
anotber reason for ite belng called 
Bruponla. = 


had. seemed to | 


All, 
éfforts to draw an admission of apy 


| TIPPING 1S ANCIENT. 


Im Ghakespéare’e Time it Used to Be) 
Called. Vailegiving,. 

The word tip ts of compartively mod- 

, ern origin, as it used to be falls, a 
‘shoriened form of avails or profits, We 
apeak now of the avails of an estate 

| or of a business transactiog A hun- 
dred years ago they calledygratuities 


jte,nervants or waiters ratis.. Dr. Jobo: 


son's dictionary, published In 1755, de 

fines valls as “money given to servants 
| @8 a perquisite or present rather than 
| In the, way of wages.” Dean Swift 
mentions a person “whose revenues, 
besides vails, amounted fo 13." Shake. 
apeare uses the word In the same sense 
where he makes one of the Oshermen 
In “Pericles” say, “But hark you, my 
friend, ‘twas we that made up this gar 
Ment and there are certain condol- 
ments, certain vails.". He wanted to 
| be condoled with a tip. 

The practice probably continned to 
grow after Shakespeare's time, for late 
in the eighteenth century a philan 

, thropist and reformer of the period 
| published a tract against indiscrim- 
, inate almsgiving, and denouncing the 
vatis practice as demoralizing both to 
those who gave and to those who ac 
cepted the gratuities, This early re 
, former was Jonas Hanway (1712-1786), 
who, after writing a book of eastern 
_ travel, undertook to reform some of 
the soolal vices of bis day. He de: | 
nounced vallsgiving and practiced 
what be preached by refusing to pay | 
more than the stipulated price for re | 
freshments or for any kind of service) 
or to give gratuities to servants who! 
received wages. But his crysade died 
witb bim, and vails etill survive. under | 
' the odious name of tips.—Indiapapolis | 
News, | 


ANTS HAVE FIVE NOSES 


| The Sense ef Smell Is Very tmportant 

ae to These Insects, 

In their antenvae,ror feelers, acts, 

, have Gve noses, each of which bas its 
own duts to perform, | 

| One nose tells the ant whether it Is 

tm its own vest or that of an enemy; | 


another nose discriminates between’ 
odors of ants of the same species, but: 
of different colonies; a third nasal or 
gan serves the purpose of discerning | 
_ the scent laid down by the ant's own — 
| feet, so that it may be able to retrace 


| and taken a timely departure. She) the way. quite easily; a fourth now 


@mells the larvae and pupae, and the | 


| peared. Brown was told that a wo-' §fth nose detects the presence of an 
| men bad come into town and looked enemy. 


| for @ man answering bis description, | ~1f an ant be deprived of a certain! 


| nose, It will tive peaceably witb ene- 
wiles, but if it retains its Oftbh nose it 


| to. look: ont) for a Jegacy he had re- willifight theatien to the death. There 


is a difference in the functions of nose 

one and nose five, although they up- 
pear to be somewhat alike. 

This sense of smell does not come 

, til ‘the ents are three daya old. If, 

} therefore, ants ooly twelve hours old 


| are placed among others belonging to |. 


| different colonies. they will grow up 
quite amicably and pot onderstand 
; that tbey are a mixed lot, becanse 
they will have grown up witb Ideas of 
scent in accordance with their sur- 
roundings. The sense of emeli to them 
| is as important as the sense of sight 
‘to bumap beings. 


Placid Hindu Servants. 

fHilndoo ‘servants are the most im- 
‘perturable ‘people in the world. You 
may throw one downstairs or pat bim 
on the back, He accepts both with ex- 
actly the game expression of counte 
nance. ‘Phe Indian's religion Is at the 
bottom of all his acts, all bis feelings. 
He eats, sleeps, moves and bas bis be 
ing according to religions formula, and 
‘his doctrine of reincarnation forms bis 
whole philosophy of iife, ‘The fact 
‘that you are the master now ts due to 
‘the fact that you have been the servant | 
in some previous reincarnation He 
is the servant now, aiid the only chance 
for him to be reborn ip,the master's 
position ts-to learn all the lessons of 
his present Incarnation. He takes ev- 
erything philosopbically. it \s ail a 
part of the day’s work, 


Kept e Watch on His Men. 

Sir Edward Harland was the founder 
of the great Belfast firm of shipbulld- 
ers. His lynx eyed vigilance was a 
legend at the works, It was said that 
he used to survey the workmen through 
a telescope from the windows of bis 
residence, Ormiston, All the men feit 
that his eye was op them, A riveter 
who bas a spite against a fellow work- 
er op a ship can a riveting hammer 
fall, apparently by \accident, upon bis 
victim. It was vely alleged that 
Harland once by bis telescope caught 
a riveter tp this act and, as soon as be 
arrived at the works, walked up to the 
map and sacked him, 

A eeeeunnn atten emma 

‘Glassy, 

“1 suppose,” said the man in the sel. 
low coat, trying to be ebummy, “It 
doesb’t burt your glass eye when you 
get euytbing fo it? 

“Does it look as if It would ever be 
Mikely to lave a pane to it?” responded 
the other frigidly, And be gave bim « 
glassy stare. 


The Limit, 

“Diss Pry Is the most ingileitive sort 
of girl. There is nothing doing bat 
she manages to have ber Ginger in it?” 

“I potice’she basn't got the Hnger to 
an engegewent ring yet."— Baltimore 
American, 


intemperate. 
Tambo—They tell me that the Siock 
Exchange Is a most intemperate place 
Bones—I shduld say so, Money gets 
‘tight, and the certificates often take s 
drop.—Satire, 


If you wish to appear agreeable tp 
society you must consent to be tought 
mavy things whicb you know elready. 
| —Palleyrand 


FREEDOM OF LONDON. . 


it Carries With it the Right te Keep 
Pigs If St. James’ Parish. 

Many towns in Great Britain enjoy 
special aod peculiar privileges. When, 
some years ago, pariiament deprived 
the Cinque Ports of their anclent privi- 
leges,. Brightlingsea, a Cinque Port 
“Hmb” or, “appanage,” was in ‘some 
Way overlooked, Consequently ite tn- 
habitants are still exempt from serv- 
Ing on juries, they cannot be taken by 
the press gang, and jhe town cap sti 
appoint its own ale taster. It is at 
Brightlingsea. that the ceremony of 
electing the mayor takes pfate in the 
belfry of the parish church. 

In at least one manor, that of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the tnbabitants 
may cheerfully disregard the enact- 
ments of the ground game act, passed 
twenty years ago. The ancient right 
of free chase and warren over freehold 
land fs still Im ferce there. Indeed it 
was actually exercised a very few 
yenra ago, and a private bill -was 
brought idto parliament designed to do 
away witb It. The bill however failed 
to become law. “ 

The freedom of the city of London 


| carries with it, vominally, at any rate, 


the right to keep pigs in the parish of 
St. James, Piccadilly. But, if any one 
was disposed to avall himself of this 
liberty land in that part of London ts 
somewhat too costly for profitable pig 
farmitg.*+ London Family Herald, 


See, peer orem ne cy | 
HE HAD TO HURRY. + | 


On the Dead Rush Because He Had Ne- 
a Time to Spare. 

In Chicago there ts a man whom his 
friends know as inaburry Janes. One 
morning about 10 o'clock a man with 
southern blood in bis teins saw Jones, | 
whose energy be bad often admired, 
tearing down State street as if propel- 
led ,by the winds of beaven. It came 
over the soutberner to follow Jones 
Just to see where be was going and 
how tremendous a matter was depend- 
ent on his getting there. 

Jones rusbed Into the Palmer House, 


~ 


| rusbed up to the cigar stand, grabbed 


a clgar, yelled back, “Puteronmyac- 
count,” without stopping to sort the 
words, and dasbed out, with the sour 
erner panting bard behind, After tear. 


, ing down Wasbington street for balf 


a block be dived toto the Field office 
building and just missed being jam- 
med by the elevator doors in bis de- 
termination not to lose a car, 

The southerner took the next car ap 
and entered Jones’ office timidly, cer- 
tain that be was about to come upou a 
conference of at least four of the most 
{mportant men tn Chicago’s Boanctal 
world. Inside he found Jones smoking 
bis cigar behind the morning paper. 
bis feet on his desk and nis swivel 
chalr tilted back comfortably —New 
Zork Post. 


The Doomed Shepherd Dog. 
The shepherd's dog that Kills a Sheep | 
fs duomed. ‘The penalty is death. ‘Ste- 
venson in one of bis essays tells a story 
of how John Todd, “the oldest herd on 
ibe Pentiands,” once saw a dog be 
knew mnaneuveriug toward # pool be- 
bind Kirk Yetton. ' 
“Jobn lay the closer under the bush 
and presently saw the dog come forth 
upon the margin, look all about bim to 
see if be Were’ suywhere observed,’ 
plunge in and repeatedly wasb bim-— 
self over bead and ears and theo (but, 
wow “openly witb tall tp air strike’ 
homéward “over the bills.” But fthe- 
dog’s “bigh ‘iitelligence did uot. save | 
him. ‘Joho reported bis doings, and be- 
“was had out to a dykeside and 
promptly shot.” “He was a sheep eater; | 
he bad ‘betrayed bis trust-—Loudou 
Standard, | 


Bears One Crep and Dies, i 
The sago palm tree bears but one | 
crop of fruit. Its load of nuts is its 
first and Oral effort In the way of fruit | 
bearing. ‘The nuts become ripe and are | 
strewn in thousands around the tree | 
until the great stem stands.up by itself, 
empty and bare. The branebes turv 
brown and drop one by one to the> 
ground. Inside the trunk the work of | 
decay 1s going on until what at one— 
time was a_mass of white sngo and | 
pith becomes vothing but a collection 
of rotten’ brown Bbers. One day the 
trade wind. blows more strongly thao 
wsual, and the leafless column of the 
tronk falis with a crash, destroying in 
‘its: fall many of the young palms that 
are alreudy springing from the outs 
scattered sonfe months before, 


_ Still Life, 

They were tooking at the canvases 
on exbibition to the artist's studio. 

“Does this one represent a real land- 
seape?” ined the portly gentleman 
witb the double cbio, 

“Yes, sir,” answered the artist, ‘That 
rude shack 19 the foreground Is a@ 
wooushiner’s cabin ip tbe mouotalar.” 

“Ob, yes. This must be the painting | 
called ‘Still Life’ in the catalogue.”— | 
Chicago Tribune. y 

‘Same Thing. 

“What is a den?” | 

“A dep, my son, is @ place where | 
wild beasts make their hones.” | 

“No, | mean # den in a wan's bouse.” | 

“Eddie,” interjected the meiher, “your 
father's detinition eppiies to that also.” 
—London Express. 


Used to Deception. 
“Did your busband ever try his band 
at sustained fetion?” 
“Did be? For at least ten years he's 
been trying to make me believe he 
kes wy cooking.”—Chicago ‘Iribune. 


What He Won't Tell. 
“Does you -busbaod te you every: 


ner : 
“Yes, everything except how mocb 


pocket money he spends bimseif every 
week.”—Detrolt Vree Press. 


THE SOFT ANSWER. 
General Scott's Retort te Hie Whist 
: Partner's Apology. 

+ After his retirement General Scott 
passed the summer of 1802 at Cozzen's 
hotel, West Point, where every even- 
Ing a party of gentlemen adjourned to 
the general's sitting room for their 
game, Being a good player, the bost 
was usually victorious, but If he and 
bis partner were ever beaten Scott's 
tre was made manifest. 

* One night it happened that the usual 
party was missing. What was to be 
done? The general must have his 
whist. There bappetied to be staytng 
at the hotel’a judge, who was asked to 
do the favor of taking the fourth hand. 
With some protest on bis part be 
agreed to do it. By cutting for part 
ners the general and the jug@re played 
together and were beaten—borribly 
beaten. 

Knowing. how it frritnated the gen- 
eral to Jose the game, the judge as be 
rose from the table said tn bis most 
dignified and courtly way: “I formerly 
played a fairly good game of whist. 
but bave been out of practice so long 
that I am somewhat rusty, 1 bope 
that fact may be taken as an excnse 
for my mistakes.” 

Whereupon the general arose with 
equal dignity and retorted, “| am giad 
to Jearn that I have been playing with 
Jatent talent and vot with a natural 
born fool!” 


MISSED THE MARK. 


It Was Not the Minister’s Fault That 
His Ghafts Went Astray. 

Mr. McDougal! was a Scotsinan, and 
of him ‘# good story ts told. He was a 
large, pompous man, intolerably self 
conceited and arrogant—in fact, his 


conduct toward bis neighbors was se. 


offensive that the good people success- 
fully requested their minister to preach 
a sermon directed at their vain nelgh- 
bor. 

The day came. The Hittle kirk was 
packed, though a few tender hearted 
ones stayed at bome, not wishing to 
witness their neighbor's bumiliation, 

Yhe sermon began, and Mr. McDou- 
gall disposed himself to listen. The 
man's infirmity was sketched with 
bold? severe strokes. Be smiled with 


lofty superiority. As the denunciation | 


grew more scathing bissmile deepened 
with a touch of complacent pity. At 
the conclusion of the service be swag- 


gered down the alsle. One of the eld: ' 


ers joined bim. 

“Weel, what did ye think of the ser- 
mon?" the latter ventured to ask. 

“A great effort, sir,” was (be answer, 
“but personal. The meenister almed 
his shots too directly. Poor MacTav- 
ish! 1 felt sorry for him, but the man's 
conceit ts enormous, sir!’ 

ee 


A Sheer Waste of Money. 


“When | played politics and Iittie | 
| else.” observed “Indjan Jim” Minlay, 


“| was delegated to raise a subserip- 
tion to buy a solid brass chandelfer 
for a well konwn politician who first 


saw the light of day in the Emerald — 


Isle. It was to be a present to him to 
be installed jn thg parlor of a new 


' house be was about to move into. 


Among those | tackled for a contri- 
bution was an Irishman who bad been 
boro In the same town and ¢ame 
across the pond about the same time 
as the politician, { told bim what was 
to be bought witb the money, dnd as 
he put his name down for a Over, be 
blurted ont: 

“| was born and brongbt np with 
Blank, and it is ike throwing woney 
in the-river baying the Hikes of -bim a 
chandelier, as the divil of a note cao 
be play on it."—Kansas City Journal. 


oe 


Bgston's Spinning School. - 

Comparatively few people know that 
there was once a “spinning school” on 
Bostov common. Winsor’s “Memorial 
Gistory of Boston” cecords that upon 
the arrival tp Bostoo of some Irish 
spinners and weavers a spinning craze 
took possession of the town, “and the 
women, young and old, bigh and low, 
rich and poor, flocked foto the spinning 
school, which for-waty 
ters was set up in } common, in the 
open air, ere the whir of their 
wheels was heard from morning to 
ight." Thirty-Ove years later the So- 
clety For Encouraging Jodustry and 
Employing the Poor again used the 
common as # spinaing school, about 


B00 young women appearing (bere, | 


seated at their wheels, as @ sort of ex- 
ample and advertisement. 


A Curious Will, 

By the terms of the will of one Dr. 
Wilde of St. Ives parish, Avotingdon 
abire, England, bis trustees were dl: 
rected to spend £50 In the purchase of 
a plece of lnnd In St Ives, the annunl 
rent of which was to be set aside for 
the purchase of six Bibles at a cost of 
7 ebillings each. To decide who sbali 
have them be requested Bis trustees to 
“prepare a saucer with three dise upon 


| the altar table of (he pariah church aod? 
| let the Bibles be raftied for,” 


A Worse Stage. i 
Mrs. Crawford—Now that (he boney 
moon is over | suppose you tnd sour 


husband bas grown economical with | 
his kisses? Mire, Crabshaw—He bas | 


reached a worse stage (hap that, my 
dear. 
bis woney.—Illustrated Bits. 


Solitude and the Crowd. 
It Ie easy in the world to live afte: 
the world’s opinion, it is easy ia soll 
t&le to tive after our own, but the 


great map is be who ip the midst of | 


the crowd keeps with perfect sweet 
ness the independeaocve of solitude.— 
Raipb Waldo Ewmeraca. 


The shortest life ts long enongh if it. 


lead to # better, and (he longest life tv 
too short if it do not.—Collou. 


\ 


of better quar: | 


He bas -growp economical with | 


‘WINNING A BRIDE, 


Mark Twain’s Wooing of Lovely 
Olivia Langdon. 


‘NOT HELPED BY HIS FRIENDS. 


They Seemed to Agree That He Would 
Make About the Worst Husband en 
Record, but Miss Langdon’e Father 
Took a Different View. 


In Eearper's Magnzine Albert Biye- 
low Paine, the authorized biographer 
of Mark Twain, tells bow the great 
beiwerist first met Olivia Langdoa, 
Who afterward became bis wife. They 
met tn New York. Young Cbaries 
Langdon, who bad been on the voyage 
of the “funocents,” brought them to 
gethet. ~ 
- “At the old St. Nicholas botel, which 
stood on the west side of Broadway 
between Spring and Broome streets, 
there were stopping at this time Jervis 
Tavgdop, a wealthy coat dealer and 
mine owner of Kimira; bis son Charles 
and his datghter, Olivia, whose pie 
tured face Samuel Clemens bad first 
seen In the ‘bay of Smyrna one Sep- ' 
tember day. Young Langdon bad been 
especially anxions to bring bin dis 
tinguished Quaker City friend and bis 
own people together, and two days be- 
fore Christmas Samuet Clemens was 
invited to dine at the botel. He went 
very willingly. ‘he lovely girl of the 
miniature which te bad first seen tn 
ber brother's stateroom bad been often 
a part of bis waking dreams, Wor the 
first time, now, he looked opon its 
reality. Long*afterward be sald: 

“‘It Is forty years ago. From that 
day to this she bas never beep out of 
my mind. 

“His war not an anrofed conrtship. 
When at last be reacired the point of | 
proposing for the dangbter of the 
honse oelthber the daugbter nor the: 
bousehold offered any noticeable en- 
couragement to his suit. 

“There was obly a provisional en 
gngement at first Jervis Langdoo sug 
gested, and Sa@wel Clemens agreed 
with bim, thatyit was proper to know 
something of bis past as well as of his 
present before the official parental 
sanction should be given. When Mr. 
| Langdon inquired as to the womes ot 
| persons of standing to whow be might 

write for credentials, Clemens pretty 
| confidently gave him the name of the 
Rey. Mr, Stevbings and otbers of San 
Francisco, adding that be might write 
also to Joe Goodman if he wanted to, 
but that be bad ted for Goodman a. 
hondred times and that Goodman 
would He for him If necessary, so bis’ 
testimony would be of no value. The 
letiers to the clergy were written, and 
Mr. Langdon also wrote one on bis 
| OWD account. 

“Clemens wos tn Jacksonville, 11. 
at the end of March, 1869, and in a let 
ter to his publisber states that.be wil! 
be ion Bimira two days later and asks, 
that proofs of the book be sent there. 
He arrived according to schedule, anx- 
jous to bear the reports that would 
make bim, as the novels might say, 


men.’ Jervis Langdon bad a rather 
solemn look when they were alone to” 
gether. Clemens asked: * 
“You've heard from those gentle. 
men out there?’ ' 
“*Yes, and from another gentleinan 
1 wrote conceruing you.’ 

“'They dov't appear to bave been 
very enthusiastic from your manber.’ 
“*Well, yea; some of them were.’ 
“*l suppose | may ask what particu: 

far form their emotion took?’ 
“Oh, ‘yes; yes, they agree unant- 
mously that -yon‘are a brililant, able 


man, a man witb-a future, and that ~ 


you would make about the worst bus 

band on record.’ 

“The applicant for favor had a for 
, Jorn look, 
| -““Phere's nothing very evasive about 
that,’ he eald. 

“Phere was a period of reGective al- 
lence. It was probably no more thav 
a few seconds, but it seemed longer. 

“Haven't you any otber friend that 
you suggest? Langdon sald. 

“*‘Apparently oune whose testimony 
would be valuable’ 

“Jervis Langdon held ont bis band 
"You have at least cue,’ be said. ‘) be 
Neve in you. | know you better thae 
they do.’ bd : 

“And so came the crowp of happt 
ness, ‘Khe engagement of Samuet 


Langhorne Clemens and Olivin Lewls - 


| Langdon was ratified nest day, Feb 
¥, 1869," 


f A Fortune In Hie Lege. 
' During the reign of Queen Etlanbeth 
‘an English gentleman of wealth oumed 
Corbet, of a distinguished family oenr 
Bhrewsbury, bet that bie leg was (he 
' paudsomest in the country or kingdom 
and staked estates worth $400,000 on 
the subject. fle won the wager, and « 
pictuze is still preserved In the tusmtly 
mansion representing Me process ot 
measuring the lege of the GMerent con 


| testauts. 
| 


The Milky Way. 

“Grandpa,” suid the small boy fron 
the city, poloting to @ wayside plant 
“what Ia that?" 
» “Phat's atikweed.” war tus reply. 
| “Oh, & knew,” exelalnied the ttle 
fellow. “That's what you feed to the 
‘ pows 60 they Will give wlk.”—Chicage 
ews. 


Fine Teachers 

| Fepd Mother Withe, where dia gov 
fearn tu swear ike taty = boube 
Hopefui-—i'a's shaving, vortes gol. 
srundpe'’s aulo aud your purrol- tite 


—- 


Chapin sirikes toe sight, but wedi 
wine (be soul. lope 


‘the happiest or the most miserable of 


nn er rw ew 


y 
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Cream. 
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at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
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BILD It |s necessary for the 
‘ patron supplying milk or 
. ' cream for buttermaking pur- 


poses to send a first class 
quality, a still greater responsibility 
rests on the patron of the cheese fac- 
tory. For buttermaking pasteuriza- 
tion may be and is resorted to to check 
objectionable bacterial growth and 
drive off food flavors, but this Is im- 
possible In cheesemaking ‘The clieese- 
muking process is one which lends it- 
self to the multiplication of evils if 
they have already a beginning in the 
milk, A can of bad milk will spoll all 
that of fifty other patrons, lower the 
price of the cheese and injure the rep- 
utation of the miaker. 
| Special provision should be made on 
,the farm for quickly cooling the milk 
‘to 65 degrees KF. or lower and keeping 
it at that temperature overnight and 
for lowering it to 50 degrees F. and 
sustaining that temperature when it is 
held over Sunday. Depend on nothing 
but a correct thermometer for ascer- 
taining temperatures. Ice is almost a 
necessity In order to care properly for 
Saturday night's and Sunday's milk, 
Milk Intended for cheesemaking 
should not have over .20 per cent of 


acid when deliver to the factory. It 
usually does not xinell or taste sour 
untll it contains from 30 to .85 per 


cent, and then it is quite unfit for 
cheesemaking. The cheesemaker uses 
the acidimeter, and, we should abide by 
his decision. 


” The Milk House. 
| The dairy farm should have a milk 
house. It may be built of wood or of 
cement. in it should be a tank large 
and deep enough to bold cans contain: 
fog at least two milkings and a six 
finch space around them for water. 
There should be an outle* pipe near 
com it to ra" the water as it be- 
es HEB fo be peried away in or: 
= to own the temperature of 
the milk, An outlet at the bottom ts 
Boceesaty that the tank may occasion- 
aad em tied and cleane 

if thete % windwili at the well a 
adh tank should be provided, and 
from it piping should be laid to supply 
abe smaller tank with water. If there 
fs no windmil the milk house should be 
‘built near the well. Be sure to make 
@ proper drain to carty away the sur- 

@lus water. Keep everything tidy. 

A windlass is convenient to raise and 
dower the cans into (he tank. - Also 
have some contrivance to do the lift- 
fing at the milk stand. Have a track 
jaid from the milk house to the stand 
@nd a car or truck for carrying cans. 

Warm milk should not be mixed with 
that already covled, if it can be avoid- 
ed. If at all possible it should be sent 
dp separate cans. If it be necessary to 
mix nolgbt’s and morning's milk the 
best plan is to cool the morning's milk 
also. if thére be not time to do this 
the evening's milk should be cooled. to 
@t least GO degrees. It is quite possible 
to have excellent milk delivered by this 
dast method where cleanliness is ob- 
served and the night's milk well cooled 

Cooling the milk immediately after 
or during milking with as little expo- 
®ure to the air ag possible and putting. 
the lids on the cans is recommended. 

Where ice or cold water cannot be 
obtained or where a can of milk has 
to be left in a place where water and 
éce cannot be conveniently used, a 
Wet cloth—preferably fannel—wrapped 
@round the can is an ald in keeping 
the milk cool. Have one end of the 
cloth immersed in a pull of water. 

J Under no condition -ivuld chemicals 
be used for preserving the milk. They 
completely upset the process of cheese- 
mMuking, 

Whey should not be returned in the 
cans unless it has beeu heated to 155 
degrees F. in the factory tanks, 

The cans going to aud from the fac- 
tory should be covered with canvas to 
keep out the dust and heat Needless 
to say the caus wust be well washed 
and scalded. 

Remember, the better the milk i 

cared for on the farm, the less milk it 
takes at the factory to make a pound 
of cheese and superior will be the 
Quality of the cheese. 
; There are two general methods of 
‘obtaining cream from milk—the grav: 
ty system, making use of the shallow 
pan or the deep can, and the ceutrifu- 
@a) system, employing the cream sep- 
@rator. The former ia the older and is 
bow little uaed, 

W here the creaming ts carefully done 
the skimmitk from pans will : « com 
tain over 3 per cent butter fat, but 
usually it tests much higher. The 
creum may contain from 15 per veut 
to W per cent fat. 

Many farmhouses have no suitable 


foom In which to set milk. It ts orten 
pot in a cellar which is close and 
musty and serves as a storage place for 


roots, fruit, etc., or Ip kept in the pan- 
try off the kitchen and absorbs odors. 

Pateehould be.set ina clean, well 
ventilated room where the tempera- 
ture ranges from 50 to 60 degrees. 

Avoid taving the milk close to the 
wall or in a strong draft, so as not 
to have a leathery coat form, due to 
rapid evaporation. The pans are bet- 
ter covered with heavy, lean paper, if 
possible, after the milk bas cooled. 

The milk should stand from twenty- 
four to forty-eight houra before being 
skimmed, but should not be coagu- 
lated. 

How to Skim Milk: 

To skim loosen the cream from the 
sides of the pan with a thin bladed 
knile, . Lift the pan to the edge of the 
cream can, tilt it to allow a little of 
the skimmilk to wet the edge of the 
pan, then with the ald of the knife 
quickly giide the sheet of cream into 
the cream can. 10 not use the old 
fashioned perforated skioimer. 

This system bas many disadvantages 
—a great surface of the milk exposed 
to atmospheric coutamination; the 
milk Mable to become too acid for do 
mestic and feeding purposes; the cream 
elotted and overripe; the creaming in- 
complete; a large space necessary for 
the pans and much labor involved. 

Deep Cans.—A water tight box or 
barrel for holding the deep cans will 
do as effective work, as an expensive 
cabinet creamer, but there should be 
toom for plenty of ice. It is economy 
to have ice always in the water, and 
just as necessary to use it in winter 
as in summer. To do godd creaming 
the water should not be above 45 per 
cent in summer,‘and it is better to 
have it still lower in winter, To main- 
tain this temperature It is necessary 
to put in a good supply of ice unless 
one is fortunate in having a very cold 
running spring handy. 

The warm milk should be Immediate- 
ly strained Into the caus and the cans 
lowéred Into the water, which should 
reach as far up as the milk. is 

The cans usually are elghteen to 
twenty Inches high and eight inches tn 
diameter. We prefer a slant bottom 
can with a tap to draw off the milk. 
The slant carries away any sediment 
and permits the removal of all the 
skimmilk. 

Cans without a tap—called the shot- 
gun cans—should be skimmed with a 
funnel shaped dipper, having a long, 
straight handle and no wire around 


the rim. It Is best to loosen the cream 
from the sides of the can with a knife, 
then wet the dipper in milk or water 
and lower it point first into the can, 
allowing the cream to flow evenly into 


‘gaged 


PIONEER PREACHERS. 


Those of Missouri's Early Daye Had 
to Be Expert Riflemen. 

Nearly every pioneer preacher In Mis. 
‘sourt was as expert in the ose of the 
rife as any of the tnymen. Services 
were osually beld in a neighbor's cabin, 
Notice of a “meeting” was promptiy 
and generally circujated, and the set 


tlera attended, uniformly bringing thett | ns true we bod Bn popular. 


rifles to guard: against possible eur 
prises or to obtain game on the way 
to or from the service. 

The pioneer ‘preachers inbored with- 
out money and without price. They 
mained their substance, as did their 
neighbors, by the rifle and by thetr 
daily toll in the clearings and the corn. 
fHelda. 

The Rev. Justinian Williams, Metho. 
dist, and the Rev. Peyton Nowlin and 
the Rev. Thomar Kinney, Baptista, 
were the first preachers in Saline 
county. They preached on Bdmon- 
son's creek and in the Rig Bottom. 
“Old Ban Nowlin.” as he was called, 
was a sedate gentleman, dry as to 
manners and sermons, but with a kind 
heart an@ good intention. 

His colleague, Kinney, however, was 
of a jovial disposition and very popu- 
lar. He was without iterary attain- 
ments, but invariably provoked his 
congregation to laughter. Nowlin took 
him to task upon one occasion for his 
levity. Kinney answered: 

“Well, I'd rather preach to laughing 


devils thun to siéepy ones, as you do. | 


You make them sleep, and | make them 
laugh. My congregations will pass 
yours on the road to heaven. I hae | 
you a coonskin they will.”—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


QUEER BANK CHECKS. 


Drawn on Wood and Other Things, but 
They Got the Money. 

There is a bank clerk In a western 
city who has for years indulged a 
hobby for collecting bank checks 
drawn on queer articles, There hang 
about this clerk's desk a torn linen 
collar, a piece of lath, a cuff and vart- 
ous other objects used for the pur 
pose of drawing money from the bank. 

Each of these bas a story. The 
clerk began bis collection with a piece 
of lath, This was honored by the bank 
for $250. It was made into a check 
by the owner of a sawmill, who, with 
his son, was at the plant with no 
check book. The money was needed 
to pay the hands. The sawmill man 
wrote on the lath Just what a check 
correctly drawn would bear and sent 
his son to the bank to get the money 
and explain. The iath check was hon- 
ored after some discussion among the 
bank officera. 

The cuff check was drawn by an 
actor sho while intoxicated bad en- 
in fisticuffs with a fellow 
Thespian and had been arrested. He 


| 
| 
| 


| ‘0 THER abominations! 


THK REVIEW. REDCLIFF. ALBERTA. 


| INSULT AND INJURY. 


(Cockroaches and other abominationa— 
et ae eee 


the & 
bel etahd confest. 
That is a thing that wakes the bile 
in every tie's breast, 
And asa idyal cockroach . indignantis 
protest. 


1 know 
_ whene'er. 
‘Forth on a cae ro i wakefwi world pale 
women scream and leap 
nd brave men own to being struck all 
over of w# heap, 


Till one more gallant than the rest, though 
shivering at the core, 

Cremates us with the horrid tongs of, 
springing from the floor, 

Crackling descends and leaves us sweiter 
ing flatly in our gore 


And yet we are a harmiess folk, and, 
humbly though we crawl, 

te that a cause for slaughter? E’en the 
looks that so appaill 

1 do not think that you've the right te 
cavil at at all, 


Indeed, if you consider from the proper 
point of view, 

We're every bit as matty and as elegant 
as you. 

Our legs are more ingenious, and we 
haven't only two. 


But still it isn’t that so muchy Observe 
us and recoll— 

Nay, slay us, for we're used to it What 
really makes me boil 

Is insult at the lips of those for whom 
we have to toil, 

Our job ts not a lofty one and not what 

one would choose, 

it's a deal more dignified than writ 

ing to abuse ‘ 

folk that play the scavenger when 

you retire to snooze. 


But 
The 


For when your lusty snores affront the 

deep and throbbing scene 

Then we come forth to labor and to keep 
your kitchens clean 

And make a nightly meal on-what would 
turn your cockles green, 


“Other abominations!" 
human touch. 

1 don't suppose it struck you that to label 
hirh ais such 

Might hurt a beetle’s feelings and depress 
him very much 


It's a neat and 


No; trample us to atoms or commit us te 
the ‘flames— 
We try to do our duty, and we make ne 
further claima— 
But, even though you murder us, you 
needn't call us names. 
Punch. 


Piccadilly Persiflage, 

“Lady Constance Stewart Richard 
son, the beautiful yeung woman who 
danced over here some time ago, has 
offended Queen Mary,” said.a Wash 
ington diplomut’s wife. “She actually 
told the Queen to stand out of the 
light at a picture exhibition. 

“Lady Constance, you know, is capa- 
ble of anything. They are telling an 
anecdote about her at the Bath club. 

“She was walking in Piccadilly the 
other day—so the anecdote runs—and 
& young man attempted to pass her 
on the right when she also turned 


was treated cavalierly in bis cell. As 


that way. The young man thep veered 


_he could obtain no paper, he bribed a / to the left and Lady Constanve did the 
boy to take bis cuff check to a bank. | same. 


And there they stood for a 


In due course the player received his | minute or more, overcome by that ri- 


money and paid his fine, 


diculous something which makes two 


If one carries a good account ft 18 people, face to face on a wide sidewalk, 
probable that bis bank will honor his |-dodge simultaneously this way and | 


check, even if drawn tp a freaky way, 
but as a genera! thing they are loath 
to encourage that sort of procedure.— | 
Exchange. 


A Spoon Insult. 

The etiquette of eating was formerly 
simpler, because the number of table 
Implements was smaller. Sir Charies 
Murray (born in 1806) states in his 
“Reminiscences” that dessert spoons 
were unknown {n the days of his 
youth, and people scraped along very 
comfortably with only teaspoons and 
tablespoons. When dessert spoons 
were invented Hamilton Place, the seat 


of Sir Charles’ uncle, was among the 


first households in nd to adopt 
them, and a small laird tovited to dine 
there was both hed and dis- 


UDDEK OF MISSOURI CHIEF JOSEPHINE | gusted to find one of the new fashioned 


WORLD'S PRIZE OoW. 


IGave in six months 17,008.8 pounds milk, 
in one day, 110.2 pounds ‘milk; average 
for 182 days, 11.6 gallons.) 


the dipper, Repeat until all the cream 
is removed, being careful not to take 
too much skimmilk with it. n 


Deep Setting System. 

Milb, should always set twenty-four 
hours before the skimmilk ts drawn, 
and thirty-six hours to winter is bet- 
ter. Milk allowed to stand only twelve 
hours before skimming will yield a 
larger volume of cream; but it will test 
low (from 15 to 20 per cent), while the 
skimmilk may test as bigh as from 
6 to 1 per cent and over, espeelally 
if the water has not been ‘cold. In 


. twelve hours the smallest of the fat 


globules have vot had time to rise to 
thy top and so pass off Ip the skim. 
m'Ik and become, tke the prodigal 
sup of old, feeders of swine. When 
the milk is allowed to stand twenty, 
four bours the cream will test from 18 
ty per cent and the skimmilk from 
2 to 4 per cent, or, Ip otber words, 
we have |p the case of the longer set- 
ting a richer cream and less josa of 
fat in the skimmilk, two desirable re 
eults Ip creaming milk. 

Butter made from cream from the 
deep setting system Is usually of good | 
quality, as the cream is always at al 
low temperature, which is unfavorable 
for the development of bad flavors. 

The disadvantages are the beavy 
lifting of the cans, the storing and 
handling of ice and the heating of 
the skimmilk for the young stock. 


spoons handed ‘to him with the sweets, 
“What for do you gle me this?” he in- 
quired of the footman. 
ma mooth bas got ony smaller since 
lappit ma soup?"—London Chronicle 


What Did He Mean? $ 

The new cook came out and did very 
well ber first afternoon at Lonelyville, 
After dinner she approached the head 
of the house, 

“How early shall 1 get up in the 
morning?” she inquired, 

“Well,” said Mr, Subbubs, “the first 
train for the city leaves here at 6:85, 
You'll have to get up about 6 if you 
want to make that.”"—Washington Her 
ald. 


Baving Time. 
_Are you one of the people who hop 
up nervously when the traip is near 
ing the station and stand opti! it 
stops? You think you are saving a lot 
of time, whereas in reality a car 
‘empties itself in three-quarters of a 
minute.—Woman's Home Companion. 
inducement, 

“Did dat man offer any inducement 
to git you to buy dat mule?” ~~ 

“Yaas indeed,” replied Mr. Brastus 
Pinkley. “He give me bia membership 
ip a ‘sociation dat pervides a ban'some 
funeral! for anybody dat belongs to it.” 
~ Washington Was, 

Worse Suaineaak 

Mrs. A.—Do yow ever scold your bus 
band? Mrs. 8.—Not now. I've found 
fomething more effective—-1 ask bhiw 


The only time water may be advan-| for wovey.—Bostov Transcript. ‘ 


tageously added to milk is when the 
cows have been a long time in milk 
and the milk is viscous and rich to 
sollds. 
water will belp. If the milk has @ 
strong food flavor, such as turnips 
give, a plot of boiling water put tp the 
shallow pan as the milk ts strained to 


a ee ee er vel? need 


— ~ -— aoe 


Baffling. 


“Yes! 1 think the next lecture & 


Then a smal! amount of hot} shali give will be an Keats.” 


“Ob, professor, what are keate?’~ 
London Sketch. 


is 
be 
condilivn — Vanies 


4 man who 
not 


“Do ye think; . 


that without being” able to pase each 
other by. 

“Lady Constance, after nine or ten 
of these awkward movements, smiled 
demurely and said: ; 

“Well, I'm sure if you want to dance 
I don't mind, but what's it to be—the 
turkey trot or the grizzly bear?’ "= 
Washington Star. 

__ 
Seeeccccceccovccceccocoes 
it Makes a Difference. >a 

* A man who does you a favor : 

Rever gives as good measure as 

the man who is getting even 3 

with you.—Ed Howe's Monthly. “4 
Coeeccecocccccercoossees® 


That Hawful Hasoirate, 


“Mary, where is that chicken ple I 
told you to heat up for me?” 

“Well, mum, you told me to heat tt 
up, and | ‘ave heaten it up!"—Londop 


PLP. 


She Was There. 

Liz and Mary were proceeding to 
morning school, and of course they 
couldn't resist the attraction of gazing 
into shop windows on their way. 

Suddenly the former paused at the 
window of the local photographer. and 
glued ber eyes on a certalp picture. It 
was the annual procession of school 
ehildren through the village. 

“Mary!” she shbrieked 
“Come ‘ere!” 

“What's the matter, Liz?’ asked the 
other, 


excitedly, 


“You see the photo of Annie Smitb in 
the third row, there?” 

“Yes.” 7 

“An you see the pair 0’ boots b’ind 
Annie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s me!”—Milwaukee News, 


Soeerecconcovcsoosososccs 
Deoctoring the Returns. 
The optimist judges the fa- 
ture by yt ger but he excludes 


A LESSON FROM BASEBALL. | 


Always Save Something For the Time 
When the Pinch Comes. 

In bia book, “Pitching in @ Pinch.” 
Christy Mathewson has some good ad. 
vice to offer to boys who would like 
to be successful pitchers, and it is 
bot bard to read in his words & jesson 
of life us well. 

“Some pitchers,” says the veteran, 
“wilt vi each ball. 
That eo pare. me wart Ip 
the Orst place, it exhausts the map 
physically, and when the pinch comes 
he basn't the strength to jast it out.” 

The pinch, it may be bere interpolat- 
ed, is what pitchers call the inning 
that comes in most ball games, on 
which bangs victory or defeat. And 
when the pinch comes it Is a case of 
the batter’s nerve againat the pitcher's 

“But, second and more important, It 
shows the batters everything that be 
has, which is senseless, A man should 


always bold something in reserve, a | 


surprise to spring when things get 
tight. If @ man bas displayed bis 
whole assortment to the batters in the 
early part of the game and bas used 
all bie speed and bis fastest breaking 
curve, when the crisis comes he has 
nothing to fall back on, 

“Like all youngsters,” continues Mr 
Mathewson reminiscently, “1 war ea- 
ger to make a record during my first 
year in the big league, and in ore of 
the first games I pitched against Cin- 
cinnati | made the mistake of putting 
all that I had on every ball. 

“We were playing at the Polo grounds 
and the Glants bad the visitors beaten, 
2 to 0, going into the last inning. | 
had been burning them oyer, trying to 
strike out every batter and hadn't beld 
anything in reserve. The frst man to 
the bat In the ninth got a single, the 
next a two bagger, and by the time 
they had stopped hitting me we bad 
lost the game 4 to 2. 

“I. was very much down ip the 
mouth over the defeat after | bad the 
game practically won, and Géorge Da- 
vis, then manager of the capac no- 
ticed It. 

“‘Never mind, Matty,’ he said; ‘It 
was worth it The game ought to 
teach you not to pitch your bead off 
when you don't need to.’ 

“It did,” concludes Mr, Mathewson 
“T bave never forgotten that lesson.” 


-JAMMED ON AN ICEBERG. 


One of the Most Curious Arctic Ex- 
periences on Record. : 

“This is the most remarkable escape 
from imminent danger in the whole an- 
nals of arctic adventure,” said Sir 
Clements Markham, the explorer, in 
descrtbing a thrilling incident to illus- 
trate a lecture on icebergs bafore the 
Royal Societies club. ‘ 

“It concerned,” he said, “thelr steam 
tender, the Intrepid, commanded by 
Lieutenant J. B, Caton. A vast floe 
drove her against a berg with a fright- 
ful crash. Destruction seemed certain 
when the little vessel was seen to rise 
to the pressure. She was forced forty 
feet up the side of the iceberg, masses 
of ice from the floating floe running 
ten feet aboye the bulwark, then the 
piled up mass from the floe sank down, 
leaving tHe ship suspended on the side 
of the berg, her only supports to keep 
her stationary in this dangerous posi- 
tion being two smal! wedge pieces, one 
at the stern post and the other at the 
bow. She was in imminent danger of 
falling over ov ber broadside from that 

it, 

“The boats had been got out, but 
they were smashed to pieces by the ice 
Three times the ice floes pressed 
against the berg, and, with the boate 
gone, the joss of the ship would have 
entailed that of all on board. Sudden- 
ly the pressure eased off, and the In- 
trepid was launched into the sea from 
her lofty position without injury. Lieu- 
tenant Caton and others bad walked 
under her keel while she was thus sus 
pended on the side of the iceberg.”— 
London Chronicle. 


He Was Very Economical. 

James Tyson, the richest man Ans- 
tralla ever produced, although lord of 
£5,000,000, rémained a simple busbman 
to bis last day. A shabby suit of 
cheap ready made clothes was his 
only wear, and a boot lace formed the 
guard of a silver watch which, as a 
young man, be bad bought for a sov- 
ereign: He ate the same fare as bis 
own laborers, and it was bis boast that 
be had never entered a theater or 
tasted intoxicants of any kind; that be 
bad never nsed soap—he preferred 
sand—nor worn a white shirt or a 
glove, 


Antiquity of Chairs. 

Chairs were in use ip Egypt so long. 
ago as 8309 B. CO, The Chinese em- 
ployed them from about 1800 B OC. ip 
India they were used and are, men- 
tloned as dating from 1100 B. O, 
House chairs with backs were tn use 
in India A D. 800. They are known to 
bave been employed ip Rome so early 
as A. D. 70, being mentioned by Pliny 
at that date. Chairs with foot rests 
were used in Rowe A.D. 150. 


A Paragon of Patience. 

“He's (ie most patient man | ever 
knew.” 

“That sot 

“Yes; he can even herd a buncb of 
people together to have a group ple: 
ture taken without tosing ule temper.” 
—Detroit Free Press, 


Blow. 

He—Why do you call Mra FPiaab 
slow? She-Why. it bas taken her 
forty ive years to reach the age of 
thirty.—Clocinuati Knquirer. 


Becoming Diffidence, 
“Weren't you shy when the judge 


a good deal of the evidence.— asked you your age tn court?” 


Puck. 


toeeeeserereeeccnsssoesees dear.”—Lite | 


“Yea; | was about ten years 7: OF 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


Beme Gimple Rules Fer Dealing With 
Your “Put: put” Beat, 
UPPOR#B your, motorboat bee 
nine miles from dinner 
you have tested the elew 
trietty, roafune the carburetor, vieaned 
the gasoline pipe, found the puaip mm 
working order, cleaned the spat plug, 
ruined « two dollar shirt and,-tn ebort, 
fave demonstrated to your satisfaction 
that there ts nothing the matter with 
the engine except the tact that it will 
not run. This base taken you two 
hours, Ip the course of which you have 
Crunked the engine 108 times, is 1 
then time to give up and paddie home 
with the sent bottom, thus disgracing 
yourself tn the eyes of all enthusiasts? 
Hardly! You have just begun. it te 
now time to try the following: 

Remove epark jilug, empty carburet- 
or=and crank the engine, 

Bandpaper the fy wheel, take off the 
commutator—and crank the engine. 

Kick the pup, blow cigarette smoke 
tm the priming cocks—-and crank the en- 
gine. 

Disconnect the propeller, reverse the 
ensign, empty the gasoline tank—and 
crank the engine. 

Repeat a Verse from the Koran, tle 
@ wet towel about the cylinders, take 
off the lubricators—and crank the en- 
gine. 

Take the motor entirely apart, put it 
together with your fingers crossed, 
@rop a qtiarter in the tank—and crank 
the engine. 

Crank the engine suddenly without 
doing anything else. This often sur 
prises it into running. 

Turn your coat inside out, of! the rud- 
der, throw the gasoline strainer over- 
board, stuff a cushion in the flywheel— 
and crank the engine. 

Repeat theinames of the prophets in 
Arabic, put a gumdrop in the cylinder, 
write your candid opinion of all gaso- 
Hine engines on the stern, coll up your 
cuffs, connect the batteries with your 
wa take off your necktie, yell 
“H—I" {nto the gasoline tank—and 
crank the engine. 

There isn't the least sense in any of 
these rules. Yet each one has started 
an engine in its time.—George Fitch in 
“My Demon Motorboat.” 


Timely Helps For Vacationista, 
Take along some money. If in doubt 
as to the exact sum, take all you can 
get your hands on.- Packing a jury 
is a cinch compared with packing a 
for a vacation. if a married 
man, take at least two trunks, one for 
yourself and one for your wife. She 
will immediately fill both of them with 
her things, and, as usudl, you can use 
the old syit case, the one with a hole 
in the lower west corner. She will alse 
pack this for you, if you will let her, 
thus making sure that you will have 
your dress suit and ffty-three clean 
collars, but leaving out the tobacco and 
the fishing tackle. " :s 


Make a list of what you ‘want to take 


along. Cut this list down to what you 
cannot get along without. Cut it still 
ae eee 
and suit 

A pty not neglect to 
get at least half of his insurance trans- 
ferred to the baggage car, or in case of 
t his household stuff will be al- 
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Maude—Mrs. B. is very literary, tan’t 
she? 

Bstelle—Yes, indeed. Even when she 
eent me her baby's picture she wrote 
on the back, “With the compliments of 
the author.”—Satire. 
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3 Free of One Care af Least. 

8 A willionaire doesn't need to 
care whether hg looks like one 

$ or not—New York Press. 
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Premature. 

Av “Unele Tow's Cabin" compasy 
Was starting to parade in a small New 
England town when a big gander from 
a farmyard near at hand waddied to 
ed middie of the street aud began to 
b 

One of the double im brass actors 
turned toward the fowi and angrily 
exclaimed: 

“Don't be so quirk to jump at con 
clusions, Wait Uli you see the snow." 
~Hoplncott'e, 
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The Stranger 
‘Huntsman 


His Appearance at and Re- 
tirement Prom a 
Banquet 


By F. A. MITCHEL 


At thé base of the mountains tying 
@ortheast of Madrid, the capital of 
Spain, tived, 4 number of years ago, a 
wealthy gentleman named Miguel Ber 
rera. The mountains of Spain were in 
those days infested with bands of rob 
bers, though they were rather a part 
ef than the enemies of the country 
people, their principal objecta of at- 
tack being persons of the upper classes 
Dov Miguel wus noted for his chart- 
@ies, and on one occasion had used bis 
iutinence to procure a pardon for a 
bandit who was ebout to be executed. 
The kindliness of his disposition and 
Dis synipathy for those beneath him 
were appreciated. and his home and 
his family were anfe from any depre 
dations on the part of the bandits. 

Many other fumilies of wealth occu. 
Pied this sume region. and It was not 
@o far from Madrid as to deter rest, 
Genta of the capital from making visits 
there and to the entertainments given 
by the residents of this hospitable re 
gion. indeed, it was a Spanish settle 
mient of persons who were withuut oc 
ecupation, but tn the enjoyment of in. 
comes from ttiherited estates. 

_ . The family of Dom Miguel consisted 
of a son, Enrique, and a daughter, 
Fepita, aged respectively twenty-two 
and oineteen, Both were very popular 
witb their companions, and Pepita wis 
# beauty. She was fond of horseback 
riding and with ber brother often made 

‘equestrian excursions either Into the 
mountains or ovet the more level coun 
try at their bine. They would not have 
dared to go about unprotected had they 
not known (hut they were immune 
from the bandits, and even had this 
mot been so they would have received 
apy needed warping from the peasants 

On ove Of these excursions Into the 
mountains they lost their way. Even- 
ang was coming on. and they had a 


"@ revachk.. 


DON ENRIQUE BECRIVED THE GUEST COR- 
DIALLY 
prospect before them either of sleeping 
4p a but or under the sky, when they 
¢ame upon a mun carrying a rifle im 
the bollow of bis arm, whom they took 
fora buntsman Enrique axked bim to 
Mirect them, and be very politely con 
a@ented to do 80, walking along beside 
them and chatting with them famil- 
farly. That he was a gentieman was 
apparent from his manuer and the well 
bred modulation of his voice. He cast 


He had come into the mouniains, be 
eaid, to bunt, that being the gume sea 
eon. His remarks showed a high intel- 
gence and refinement. After piloting 
them several miles, making bimeeif 
Very entertaining the while, be put 
them on a road with which they were 
familiar. At parting Don Enrique tn- 
vited should he come near their 
home, to bonor them with a call. But 


Don Bnrique bad for. 
the stranger, but his sister bad 
re was something about that 
that oval olive face with 
silky beard, those coa! black, 
ve eyes, that she could not for. 
wondered who he was and 
ve inquired about him of 
met residing ip Old Castile, 
he had not given bis name, She 
ondered tf she would ever meet bim 
Indeed; having noticed his ad 
nees while be bad walked by 


himself of ber brother's in- 


st autump after Don Enrique 
had met the bunteman 
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“1 bad to live—or, rather the day on 
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THE REVIEW, 


REDCLIFF, ALBERTA. 


court where tropical plants were kept 
im winter bad received its verdant fur. 
aishing. A string band composed 
chiefly of guitars and tutes was 
stationed ‘bere, another in the house 
and,another in the garden. The throngs 
of well dressed men and women attired 
in the peculiar Spanish mode, with 
their, elaborate colffures, gayly colored 
scarfs and decorated fans, rendered the 
scene intensely gay. - — 

When the festivities were at their 
height a gentleman enter™ the main 
drawing room, where the hoste wére 
receiving their. guests, and made 
straight for Don Enrique, who recog- 
nized him for the buntsman who bad 
piloted him and his gister tn the moun- 
tains a year before. Don Enrique re 
celved the guest cordially, and Pepita, 
who was standing near, with a blush. 
Then he was introduced to their parent, 
but as he had given no name as “the 
gentleman who so kindly put us on the 
road In the mountains.” 

The stranger explained that be had 
come again for a bunt, and having 
heard that the Herreras were to give a 
fete had taken advantage of the fact 
to meet them again in accordance with 
their invitation. Naturally he attached 
himself to Donna Pepita, who, putting 
her band througb bis arm, asked him 
if he would like to go the rounds and 
meet ber friends. 

“I would prefer, senorita," he said, 
“to walk with you in your garden. 
‘Your guests | shall not likely meet 
again since | do not live In your neigh- 
borhood, and the formality of an in- 
troduction would not interest me.” 

80 Donna Pepita ted bim out Into 
the gargen, where, after walking about 
for awhile amid-the plants, they seat- 
ed themselves upon a rustic seat, where 
they remained conversing till the bour 
for supper arrived, when they went 
into the house. 

Though there were many guests ar 
rangements had been made to seat 
them all in the banquet hall, The 
stranger, who, on account ef his fine 
figure, handsome face and a certain tn- 
describable uniqueness there was about 
him, attracted marked attention, was 
taken by Donna Pepita to the main 
table where sat her father and mother, 
and seated her guest beside herself. 
The guest of honor, Judge Cardozo 


from Madrid, was seated on Senora 


Herrera’s right, opposite the stranger 
and Donna Pepita. The judge's eye no 


sooner fell upon the guest before him 


than he regarded him witb a curious 
and suppressed stare. The stranger 
apparently took no notice of the fact 
that he was so intently regarded, 
though his brows, to a close observer, 
would have been seen to slightly con- 
tract. One thing the judge noticed: 
His vis-a-vis placed his hand to his 
hip, where he seemed to be making 
some sort of an adjustment, 

This act seemed to deter the judge 
from a remark he wus about to matt. 
At the same moment the host, who 
was sitting near, began to introduce 
Cardozo to several guests in close 
proximity to him. When Herrera came 
to introduce the stranger, not knowing 
his name, he hesitated. A quick glance 
passed between the stranger and the 
Judge, the latter being about to move 
his lips as though to supply the name. 
But there was that in the former's ex: 
pression which deterred him. Mean 
while Don Miguel passed on to the 
next introduction. 
~ “Your face,” sald the judge to the 
stranger, “is familiar to me.” 

“I do not remember you, senor,” 
plied the other, “and I trust you are 
mistaken.” 

“Why?" 

“Because a gypsy once told me that 
just before my death | would meet a 
judge, and that the judge would die 
but a short while before me.” 

This singular remark attracted \the 
attention of all within bearing. Donna 
Pepita looked up at ber companion witb 
an expression of startied terror. 

“In that case,” rejoined the judge, “1 
decline to remember you.” 
. Little was said by those tn the vi- 
cinity for some time. The etranger 
was watching every movement of the 
judge, who seemed to be casting about 
him for cometning—nsenthig an oppor 
tunity. 

Presently the stranger, arising from 
bis seat, sald, addressing the judge: , 

“I did not come here to be an incubus 
on these festivities. especially since 
they are given by those | respect and 
admire. | remember you very well 
Judge Cardozo, The tast time we met 
you kindly informed me just how long 


which 1 would die. But your walls 
were not thick enough for those who 
love me. 1 disappointed you. 

“Yes, | am Leandro Sierra, by in 
heritance a grandee of Spain, who lost 
his fortune at the gaming table and 
took to the road like many a gentle 
Man among our ancestors. Never till 
this moment bave | regretted my act.” 

He peused and cast a glance down 
at Senorita Pepita, full of momentary 
anguish, then concluded: 

“| will retire, and | trust oo one 
will make a ecene by attempting to 
stop me.” 

With a pistol in each band he with- 
drew, walking out through the throng 
as though he did not care whetber be 
were attacked or not. No one in the 
room was armed, and be was not in- 
terfered with. Besides, thiowe who bad 
been sitting near and bad heard bis 
words were engaged with Donna Pept 
ta, who bad fainted, 

A few months later Leandro Sierra 
again stood before Judge Cardozo to 
recelye a sentence of death, But he 


was much changed since the fret - 


- 
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-mous. No other Indian tribe in history 


“baros will aever break from ancient 


UNCONSCIOUS COUNTING. 


Train the Mind te Number Grouped 
Objects at « Glance, 

“It bas always formed a part of the 
professional conjurer’a education to ac- 
‘quire the power of making instant 
Mental note of many objects. A Ger 
man advocate of the theory that every 
one should cultivate some similar aye 
tem of counting has suggested that the 
ability of most persons of distinguish- 
ing from three to five objects at a 
giance may be so perfected that the 
tind will Gnd it possible to take note 
of at least thirty articles In the same 
length of time. Tis authority, Preyer, 
has. declared that be can count thirty 
objects of the same kind as easily as 
other persons can count three or four. 

Apart from such usefulness as this 
acquired power may impart, the meth- 
od of teaching it is of interest. The 
test of one's ability in counting is ensl- 
ly made by placing several small ob 
jects, such as pins or coins, under a 
sheet of paper and then lifting the pa- 
per so that one may glance at the ar 
ticles and give an immediate om 48 
to their number. 

At frst the eye Onds it peuutiii to 
distinguish only three or four objects, 
but practice. soon enables the experi- 
menter to manage any under ten with 
facility. Above that number the proc- 
ess becomes more difficult. Conscious 
counting ig not permitted. The arti- 
cles must be merely “valued.” 

To perfect oneself in this practice 
black spots, forming various geometri- 
cal figures, may be made upon squares 
of white cardboard, the number being 
gradually increased and the positions 
altered. 

It la sald that the sensation of a 
person practiced in anconscious count 
ing when jooking attentively at large 
numbers of objects is that their num- 
ber “shoots rapidly through the bead.” 
—Philadelphia Record, 


SAVAGES OF~ECUADOR. 


The Jibaros Gave One Spanish Gov- 
ernor His Fill of Gold, 

if you are looking for a real wild 
Indian seek the Jibaro. Perhaps you 
never heard of him, but you should, 
for he’s the wildest, most savage and 
uncultured type of redskin who thrives 
today. War and the Jibaro are synony- 
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has 80 determinedly and successfully 
resisted efforts to conquer {ft as this 
tribe of the Jibaro. 

Today the Jibaro, 15,000 strong, rule 
supreme over the vast forest regions 
of Eucador between the Santiago and 
Pataso rivers and southward to the 
Amazon. It is one of the moat pictur. 
esque and primitive of all surviving 
tribes of redskins. Once when partly 
subjugated to Spanish rule they were 
goaded to rebellion by enforced labor 
in the mines of their taskmasters and 
marched 20,000. strong into the strong- 
hold of their enemy and in one night 
completely annihilated the 12,000 in- 
habitants. As an example of their 
savagery they killed the governor by 
pouring molten gold down bis throat in 
order that he “might have his Gill of 
gold.” 

Like tactics are still pursued, and 
the Hbaro ts little molested. War is 
thelr normal condition, their favorite 
weapons being the Jane; the javelin 
and the blow gun with poisoned ar- 
rows, which bave served them with 
deadly efficiency. 

Little is known of their religions or 
mythological beliefs. There are about 
1,400 Jibaros who are Christians, but 
few of these are of the full blooded 
type and are scorned by the 
of the tribe, Missiunaries say the Ji- 


customs.—Catholic Encyclopedia. 


Railway Wheels. 

Did you ever notice that the wheels 
of a locomotive engine are beveled? 
The reason for this is that tp rounding 
a curve the outer rail is, of course, a 
little Jonger than the inner one. The 
difference is very tittle, but it would 
be evough to male an engine “skid” 
unless it were reckoned for, in the 
beveled wheel the higher part, witb its 
greater cireumféfence, is forced against 
the outer rail by the very tendency of 
the engine to drive straight ahead, and 
with the other wheel the smaller cir 
cumference rests on the rail, thus over- 
coming the differeuce in the lengths of 
the lines. 


‘ “An Old Police Trick.” y 
Defending a man charged at West 
Haw with drunkenness, a solicitor 
sald; “It's a very old trick for two 
policemen when taking 4 man to the 
station to walk out of step. The re 
sult is that the prisoner jurches from 
one side to the other, and be is sup 
posed to be unable to walk without as 
sistance,”—Londop Standard. 
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A Different Mission. 

“Well, old man, bow's tricks?” 

“Miss Wallaby accepted me last 
alight.” 

“] suppose you are around today ac 
cepting congratulations.” 

“No; I'm around today trying to bor- 
row $200 to buy the ring.”—Lov'sville 
Courler-Jourual, 

A Shrinking Nature, 

Mr, Goodsvle~Whut's your real ob- 
jection to taking a bath? 

Solled Sumuel—You see, mister, I'm 
so delicate dut if | even git near de wa- 
ter 1 shrink.— Exchange, 


New Danger, 

Wife-Did you read about the awful 
railroad wreck? Husband—Yes, but 
tor -heaven's sake don't let your mother 
know or she won't dare to go bome.— 
Satire 
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MILLET’S RIOT | IN COLORS. 


The Artist Enraged @ the tice, but 
Forced Recogni 

In his earty years ue ao artist, the 
fate Frank D, Millet had a bard etrug- 
gié to gain recognition. He sent pic 
tures to exhibitions, to be sure, and 
good pictures they were, but no one 
paid any particuiat attention to them 
or sald anything about them. 

One day Millet conceived an idea. 
He painted a picture of a lady to black 
sitting of a bright red sofa, standing 
agaist a vivid yellow background. 
The effect was just a trife startling. 
Friends who suw it i) the process of | 
production expostulated with him and) 
asked bim what he was going to do 
with it. They were astounded when 
he announced that be was going to 
send it to the exhibition. They told 
him the critics would “wipe the floor” 
with bim. “They can't do that with- 
out mentionmg me,” said Millet quiet. 
ly, “and they've never even done that, 
as yet.” 

To the exhibition the picture went. | 
It killed everything within twenty feet 
on either side of it. You couldn't help 
looking at it. It simply knocked you 
down and beld you there. 

The critics got into a towering pas- 
sion over it They wrote whole col- 
umns about it. They exhousted the 
English janguage in abusing It. They 
tidiculed the committee that permit- 
ted it to be hung. They had squibs and 
gibes about it, but etery time they 
spoke of it they mentioned Frank Mil. 
let. He suddenly became the best 
known artist in town. Somebody, be 
cause of the stir it bad made, bought 
the picture at a good price and re 
moved it to the seclusion of his own 
bome. 

When the next exhibition came off 
Millet had another picture ready, one 
of a very different sort and véry good, 
but no better than others which he had 
exhibited before. The critics had much. 
to say about it and “noted with pleas- 
ure the marked improvement” that 
Mr. Millet had made, “an evidence,” 
as they modestly put It, “of the value 
of criticism, even though severe, to a 
young artist." And the majority of 
them never realized that Millet had 
simply compelled their attention by a 
clever trick. 


TUNIS DIVORCE COURT. 


An Oriental Scene That Smacks of 
“The Arabian Nights.” 

The next time you happen to be In 
Tunis don't fail to pay a visit to the 
divorce court. It is the most Haroun- 
al-Raschidic institution this side of 
Samarkand. A great hall of justice, 
vaulted and floored with marble and 
strewn with eastern carpets, forms the 
setting, while husbands In turbans and 
lawyers in tarbooshes, white veiled 
women and green robed, gray bearded 
judges complete a scene which might 
have been taken straight from “The 
Arabian Nights.” 

The women, closely velled and boo’ 
ed and herded like so many cattle 
within an iron grill, take oo part to 
the proceedings which so. intimately 
affect their futures, their interests be- 
ing left in the hands of a voluble and 
gesticulative avocat. In each of the 
four sides of the great ball is an al 
cove, and in each alcove, seated cross 
legged on a many cushioned divan, is 
a green robed, gold turbaned cadi. To 
him the husband states bis case, the 
wife, through her avocat, putting to 
her defense—if she has any. 

The judge considers the facts in si- 
lence, gravely stroking his long gray 
beard the while, and then delivers his 
decision—in nine cases out of ten, so 
1 was told, in favor of the husband. 
Should either party be dissatisfied with 
the Onding he or sbe cao take an ap- 
peal by the simple process of. walking 
across the hall and laying their case 
before one of the other judges, whose 
decision ts Gnai, t 

A Case, even if appealed, ts general- 
ly disposed of well under an hour and 
at a total cost of $1.20.—Metropolitas 
Magazine. 
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Too Hasty, | 
A traveling theatrical company was 
starting to parade in a small New 
Bogland town when a big gander from 
a farmyard near at hand waddled to 
the middie of the street and began to 
bins, - 
One of ‘the doublein.brass actors 
turned toward the fowl and angrily 
exclaimed: | 
“Don't be so quick to jump at con- 
clusions. Wait till you see the show” 
—Lippincott's. 


Didn't Like the Reference. 
Tramp—You know the sayin’, mam.) 
“He that giveth to the poor lendeth to, 
the Lord.” Mrs. Subbubs—Very true.| 
And since you speak in proverbs I'l! 
refer you to another old saw. Tramp | 
—Which one is dat, mum? Mrs 8.— 
The one back in the woodshed.—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Tight Fit, 

“How do you like the rooms ip your 
sew fiat?” asked Bill Brown. 

“Pretty fair,” answered Jim Jones. 

“What do you mean by pretty fair?” 

“Well, they're a little tight across | 
the shoulders, but otherwise eeem to be 
& good fit.”"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


* frony of Fate. 

“Did your busband bave tuck on bit 
shooting trip?” 

“The very worst. He accidentaily 
shot the friend who was going to take) 
us on ap automobile tour and missed 
the map to whom he owed @ lot oi 
money,"—Kaltimore American. 


> Seourity, 
“Did you lend that forgetful friend 01 | 
yours the book he asked for?" 
“Yes, byt | took care to borrow bi 
ombrella the same day." Weshingto 
tas, 
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A PECULIAR WOMAN. 


The Born Périslerine, Her Moods, Her 
Smile and Her Charm, 

The Parisienne & not and sever bas 
been representative @f the French 
woman, although she might be de 
scribed as the distilied exsence of all 
that te French. 

Bhe is too volatile to be typteal of the 
women of France. She is also bizarre, 
and the Frenchwoman, broadly speak- 
ing, never is, She is gay and morbid 
at one and the same moment. She is 
eternally young. yet. born with the 
cynical wisdom of ages. She is brave 
to the point of folly. She ts free from 
any taint of provinctatism and in a 
way stands op a small pinnacle apart 
from the rest of womankind with a 
smile that has some fellowship with 
that of the sphinx. Her charm ts world 
renowned and thdisputable and of a 
pecullar kind. 

She is not beautiful, and ahe ts never 
merely pretty, but charm runs in her 
blood, and ft is as natural for her to 
use it as it is for the sun to shine. 
Everything about ber is witness to this 
attribute, and she herself accepts it as 
a law written by unseen bands, un- 
changeable as that which rules the “or 
derly provession of the stars” and 
powerful as that which brought ber 
into the world and will one day send 
ber out of it.—Pali Mall Gazette, 


JAPANESE TEAPOTS. 


All Sorte of Shanes and Sizes In Al) 
Manner of Materials. 

In Japan teapots may be bad tn any 
shape, in any design, at any price. One 
model ts a huge caldron-like affair that 
will bold three gallons, while others 
are so small that a thimbleful may 
be sald almost to make them overflow. 

The Japanese have teapots in the 
shape of birds, beasts and fowls. 
Fishes and frogs have lent their forms 
to others. A beetle design ts very 
popular, as ts one depicting a fat, 
squirming eel Buddba himself has 
been. pressed into service as a model 
Swana, correct to the last curl of neck 
and feathers, form teapots so small 
that they can be hidden tn the palm 
of the band. There are lotus bud pots 
and pots In the shape of teahouses, 

All manner of materials are includ. 
ed in the composition Inlaid silver, 
hammered copper, tron exquisitely 
wrought and all the different kinds 
of Japanese pottery have been used 
in the manufacture of teapots. Sever 
al favorite designs bring $100 aptece, 
but so cheap is artistic handiwork tn 
the far east that many others may be 
bought for a few cents—New York 
Press, 


A Blow From a Lion's Paw, 

A man entered a Londop theater tn 
the early morning and found to bis 
horror that four tions, which were 
‘housed there, bad broken from their 
cage. One gave him a blow with its 
paw, then took him in its mouth. The 
blow from a lion’s paw ts said to be, 
after the stroker of a whale’s tail and 
the kick of a giraffe, the strongest 
thing in nature, so that the victim was 
dead when the keeper went to the res- 
cue. Only one lion had concerned’ it 
self with the man and was now sitting 
over bim as a dog sits over a bone. 
Two of the Hons were playing on the 
stage with a “property” garland, and 
the fourth was seated in the royal box, 
placidly surveying the gambols on the 
stage and the terrible banquet in the 
auditorium. The murderer relinquished 
if prey immediately tts master ap 

peared, and all four bolted for their 
den like chtidren detected in some mis 
conduct,—St, James’ Gazette. 


; What's In a Man. 

A man bas 500 muscles, 1,000,000,000 
cells, 200 different bones, four gallons 
of blood, several bundred feet of ar- 
teries and veins, over twenty-five feet 
of intestines and millions of pores. 
His beart weighs from eight to twelve 
ounces, its capacity ts from four to 
six ounces in each ventricle, and its 
size is 6 by 8% by 2% Inches. It isa 
hollow wuscular organ and pumps 
twenty-two and a half pounds of blood 
every minute, ‘In twenty-four bours it 
pumps sixteen tons, It beats about 
seventy-two times a minute, In one 
year ap average man's” heart pumps 
11,680,000 pounds of blood. 

Bones as « Barometer. 

The merits of bones as indicators 
of fair or foul weather have beep 
voucbed for by the captain_of ap 
italian steamer carrying a cargo of 
bones from the South American port 
of Buenos Aires to New York, When 
the ship was sailing toward a storm 
recently, the skipper stated, the bones 
creaked and moaned, and when fair 
weather was ahead they were sllent 
again.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Less Elaborate. 

“I can remeuiber wheo you dido't 
dress for dinner,” said the old. time 
friend. 

“I always Gressed for dinner,” re 
piled Mr. Cumrox, “although | admit 
it was simpler ip the early days. Then 
dressing for dinner consisted merely ip 
rolling down my sbirt sleeves.” Wasb 
fagton Star, 


Forced to It, 

“May 1 ask.” toquired the toter 
viewer, “why you paint none but 
nudes" 

“Certainly,” replied the painter, “I'he 
styles change so rapidiy tn clothing 
that a picture would be out of date 
almost before the paint ls dry."—Chi 
cago Most, 


Net Very Leng. 
“How. long did your honeymoon 
tant? 
“Until the Gret time | was tate fo 
supper,  ! remember rightiy."—De 
woit Free Press, 


(This 


Pav Samus W Purvis D 


“AND.” 
-Ex ib 


Text, “And.” 

1 tiptoed gingerly. Hat in hand mosg 
of the time. My first visit to Mount 
Vernon. | followed my guide across 
the simple. portico. Through corridor, 
parlor, diniig ball, iibrary, bedroom— 
simple each in their furnishment. F 
was oppressed with the indetinable 
feeling the apartments of a great man 
always inspire. Had a marble statue 
of the Father of His Country stalked 
by me, majestic, calm, Inimitable, 
herolike, 1 would not hive been sur 
prised. The Bible is the bome of the 
spirit of God. Genesis is the porch, 
Exodus the ball, Leviticus the kiteben, 
Ruth the music room. The Psalms are 
the gurdens, the gospels the portrait 
gallery. Would | reverently lift the 
pen of the first president and pass bp 
the author of Exodus without «@ 
thought? “lan human,” cried the Ro 
man, “and nothing that is human is 
trivial to me.” “I am divine,” we 
ought to cry, “and nothing that is dk 
vine is trivial to me.” Look ther 
with me at the first word of the first 
verse of the first chupter of the secon@ 
treatise of the bouk of books, 

“And,” 

“And—these are names of the chik 
dren,” ete. “And” we have passed 
from porch tnto hall. “And” is the 
door. It is the,coupling so small is 
the train. It derives importance from 
its setting. The translutors have rob 
bed it of much of its strength by calb 
ing it “now,” but your Hebrew tells 
you it is the plain conjunction “and.” 
The Almighty uses it to begin a story 
rich in incident and pregnant in mean 
ing. “And” is the connecting ink. It 
connects Jacob's death with Moses” 
birth. A long period intervenes. God 
passes it by in silence. The most of 
history is unrecorded. Between Joseph 
and Moses were many men. They sow. 
ed and‘reaped from birth till death 
To them the smallest event was mo 
mentous. Their touring car was @ 
camel, their clubhouse a tent. Cals 
built a city and wus first mayor, But 
mien tired of cities after awhile, as they 
will again. Tragedy, drama, comedy 
were enacted; smiles, tears, applause 
touched millions of lives. The word 
“and” covers it all. It does more. It 
makes all history one. ‘Phere are no 
breaks in God's chain. We almanae 
days, weeks and months. God sees 
only continuous time, 

“When Men Make Gods.” 

“and” shows that naturalness 
is a part of God. Nature is the art of 
God. Art, artful and artless are ber 
ries never far apart. The first charm 
in writing, speech, dress or life is due 
to unaffected grace, The lilac bush 


and the village lassie with ber face’ 


full of roses are creatures of God 
Mural decorations and the cosmetic 
counter are poor substitutes. Dispas- 

mate observers say the church sine 
in like manner. When I was a boy 
l ‘owned a Noah's ark. The structure 
and its passengers have all passed 
away, but their memory remains 
There was Noah himself, carved from 
pine and without a curve from head te 
foot. There were Shem,"Ham and Ja- 
pheth, Noab’s sons; the first wes 
painted yellow, the jsecond black, the 
third white, The wives of the four 
had moveless eyes and hands and 
mouths—wondrous females. The trees 
were made in a planing mill. The 
raven Poe would never have used for 
his poem. The animals looked as if 
steam roller methods were used te 
get them to take their part. No boy 
who owned such a collection would 
ever run away with a circas, If you 
have ever seen live copies of Noab's 
family you will understand my ilins 
tration. 

“Tempora Mutantur.” 

I think the most, important lesson of 
my little text of three letters is the 
ease with which one man is succeeded 
by another, “A new king arose that 
knew not Joseph.” ‘Tempora tgutan 
tur.” “Shadows we are, and shadows 
We pursue,” said Burke, History for 
gets. You and I will soon be obsolete, 
We are tools, and tools soon lose their 

We value our progenitors as 
lightly as the next generation will 
value us. Fifty years ago very promi 
nent men tolled and fought and voted 
who.are now unknown. How many of 
us will be known fifty years hence? 
“The paths of glory léad but to the 
grave.” The general dies, but an um 
derstrapper replaces him, The cashier 
has a stroke, and two younger ones 
grasp his falling pen. The church 
thinks there can never a minister 
like the present one. At the next con- 
ference they find one better, his gxact 
opposite. The warmest supporters of 
the first will be the fondest admirers 
of the second. The tirst wife or bus 
band does not always wear an imper 
ishable crown. All this tends to sad- 
ness and joy, Sadness that the grass 
will soon grow higher than our names 
and that we will so soon fade from 
men’s memory, Joy that our founda- 
tion may support a better building than 
we could have erected. We are for 
church and ‘society, not they for us, 
After every thought has been tallied a 
man fe measured by how easily the 
world can get on without bim, 4 
church that falls to pieces at a minis 
ter’s denth attests his weakness, not 
his strength. Our task is to reduplt- 
cate ourselves so that we will last 
iunger thap we tive, A simple “and” 
will cover the earth days that we 
thought so long. They were simply 
the coujunetion that connected. the 
etervity from which we came to that 
to whx'o we are going. 


ae 


A Modern Romance 
By WILMOT KAYE 


(Continued) 
No, she answered with a shudder. 
Don't you’ like him? 
_ Lhate him, Lady Barton said. fierce- 


But it was he that 

ou to me. 

Lady Barton qiuckly saw that she 
had said more than she intended. 

I only know him in a business way, 
and perhaps hate Is rather a strong 
word. But he is a cad, in spite of 
TiS Bitnvity? and he is a-man that I 
label dange1ous. 

I think you: are right, Vera ans- 
wered with a quick look at her com- 
panion, and she could not help no- 
ticing the flushed face. She scented 
a mystery, but she did not think the 
present an opportune moment to in- 
quire into it... She really liked Lady 
Barton, and she made up her mind to 
trust her. 

I am very glad you came to me, 
even if it was through Crawley Brann, 
she said suddenly, and now you can 
tell me all about the furnishing. 

Hverything | will be ready in 
couple of days. The place will be 
charming, Lady Barton replied eager- 
ly, for she was only too glad of the 
ehance of changing the conversation. 

While she was dressing for dinner 
Lady Barton was busy with her 
thoughts. She really. liked Hilda, 
and she was struggling hard to be 
leyal to her. Were it not for those. 
fateful letters in Crawley Brann’s 
safe, she would have been quite hap- 
‘py. The question that was troubling 
her was whether she might safely be 
loyal to Vera, and refuse to do 
Brann’s dirty work, but she could not 
make up her mind to run the risk. 
If she had only known that he dared 
not use the letters which he held 
she would) have been supremely 
happy- 2 - 


recommended 


CHAPTER. IX. ,_ 

David Clay was very unsettled in 
mind. The more he saw Vera, the 
greater became.his.loye, but he could 
not feel that she gave him any ep- 
couragement. He seized with avid- 
ity every opportunity to be in her 
presence, but her reception of him 
was merely friendly and nothing 
more. He was comforted by the 
thought that he had no rivals, for 
Brann never entered into his calcula- 
tions. 

He happened to notice that there 
was a large estate in the market, and 
like most millfonaires. his . thoughts 
ran into the direction of real proper- 
ty, so he took a run down in his car. 
to see it. The house was almost a 
mansion, and was about four miles 
inland ffom Bognor. ‘The price ask-) 
ed was a stiff one, but he had fallen 
“in love with the place, so. he closed 
the bargain. The property had be- 
longed to an ancient family that had 
fallen on evil days, and with the house 
he had bought a great deal of the old 
furniture. He at once started a small 
army of men at work and a great firm 
of decorators and furniture. people 
promised to have the place ready for 
habitation in an incredibly short space 
of time. 

He had not even told Mrs. de Lisle 
of his new purchase, and he broke the 
news at a dinner party. given by Vera, 
the night before she was fo take pos 
session of her new fiat. 

I want you all to come down to my 
new place, he said suddenly. 

Where is that? Helen de Lisle ask- 
ed curiously. 

Radnor Manor, in Sussex. _ 

Is this a new purchase? Vera ask- 


ed: 

Quite; and I want you to be present 
at the house warmihg.' He spoke 
directly to Vera, and Mrs. de Lisle 
had difficulty in hiding her irritation. 

I presume you will want me to act 
as hostess. I believe | am your near- 


} suit you, 
| motor down’ together. 


*" That was my intention, He ans- 
wered with politeness, 1 suggest 
that» we celebrate Our Christmas in 
the real old fashioned way. Yule 
logs and Christmas trees, and that 
kind cf thing. 

And the weather will probably be 
migey and sloppy, Mre. de .Ligle 
broke in dryly. 

We will give you a day or two to 
get into your flat. Will next Monday 
Miss Grant? ~~“ We can ali 


It is a charfning idea, 


you would choose one for me, she said 
to Clay, who expressed his willing- 
ness to do Bo. 

After dinner David Clay succeeded 
in getting a few minutes alone with 
Vera, and he used them to the best 
advantage. 4 

I suppose your father told you a 
good deal about West Africa, he be- 
gan. 


Yes. 

He did not notice the flush that 
tinged her, cheeks, but continued 
quickly. I think the life there, even 
if it is only for a year or tw6, changes 
one’s whole outlook. The nearness 
to death—the burying of a friend who 
has dined with one the night before 
gives one a better perspective of hu- 
man nature. One values the things 
that matter, and frivolities are thrust 
aside. I have never told you how 
deeply I feel the sacrifice that your 
father made. 

Please don't, she said protestingly. 

I can never repay the debt I owe 
you, but for me he would have lived 
and you would have him with you 
now. 

He quite. naturally placed her agi- 
tation to the thought of her father. 

I am going to do everything in my 
power to make up to you for his logs, 
he. epi og T imagine that a kind fate 
will— . 

Please dOn't say any more, she 
broke in hurriedly and there were 
tears in her eyes. : 

I. will be silent for the present; he 
said earnestly, and as his eyes met 
hers she blushed deeply. 

She could see them brimming over 
with love for her, and she choked 
back a sob, as she thought of the hap- 
piness that might have been hers. 
She began to loathe the money that 
she .had obtained so despicably, and 
longed to be able to undo the past. 

I often look at you to try and find 
a trace of your father, but I suppose 
you are like your mother. Yet 
there is something in the expression 
of your eyes—so tender—so soft—yet 
capable of a change that— — 

Yes, I think I take after my mother: 
but I do not remember her, she said 
hurriedly. 

I found an old photograph among 
your father’s possessions. It was 
much faded, but the face of the wo- 
man who held a child on her knees 
was sweet and beautiful—I suppose 
that child was you. a 

I suppose so. J 

He did not tell me much about your 
youth. © Where did you live before 
you went to the convent. 

We travelled, she answered indis- 
tinetly.- : 

He was very fond of you. . All his 
plans and thoughts were of you, his 
wish for riches was only for your 
sake. _ 1 remember. just before he 
died, he said in his delirium that he 
would make you a Princess. Your 
name was almost the last word he 
uttered. - 

1 cannot bear it, Vera cried, aud 
she broke into a quiet sob. . 


forgot how it must pain you to hear 
all. this. f 

*No+no, she exclaimed, for she 
hardly knew what she was saying, 
/so torn was she by her conflicting 
feelings of hatred of herself and love 
for this man, who was torturing her 
so horribly with his words. 

After all there is no reason for. sad- 
hess. He died a brave death. The 
Victoria Cross has been awarded for 
many a deed that required less pluck 
for it was done in ‘cold blood, with 
death staring him in the face. 
ought to be proud of having had such: 
a father. ae : ae 

She was incapable of making any 
reply, but longed for him to cease. 


sank nD 


That re- |’ 
} winds me that 1 want a car, I wish 


What a brute 1 am, he cried. 1 


You) 


est female relative, she said  quick- 


iy But it was of myself that I-wished 


to speak, he continued quickly. I 
want you to understand me, Miss 
Grant. Before I went to West 


eting an Baring 
on Face and Throat 


a life of slothful ease. 1 though. 
of nothing but my own enjoyment, 
and I thank kind providence that 
drove me to work'for ‘my living. I 
am sure you would never like a mere 


: . 
Sores Disfigured So He Dreaded to | ‘er. 

i blic No Rest Night 1 havo had to work to keep myself, 
— Hrublic, OF jand I don’t regret it. Even now I 
Ys Cuticura Ointment Cured. would gladly live ‘those few weeks 
over again back in my garret. How 
“Bix months my face and throat al | differently I should act, she cried, 
broke out and and her voice vibrated with the in- 


into @ running sore. 
I did not bother about it at first, ‘but in 
one week's time the disease had 


#0 painful that 


tensity of her passion. 
Then I should never have met you. 
an ree regr}t having done s0? 
0. 


Africa and met your father I. had led | 


burning it sores became 

1 began to seek relief in different medicines, 
but none seemed to give me any relief. ‘The 
sores disfigured my face to such an extent 
that I dreaded to appear in public, 

“I suffered terribly and could get no rest 
night or day. At last # friend advised me ~ 
to try the Cuticura Remedies, 1 had about 
given up hope, but thought 1 would have 
one more try, and go I used a little Cuticura 

tment, and it helped me from the start. 
continued using it and in six weeks’ time 
was Coropletely cured, and can ee, would 
advise anyone suffering from skin disease 
to use Cuticura Ointment, as it is the best 
healing balm in theworld.” (Signed) Roscoe 
Good, Seven Pi , Alta., Feb. 18, 1914, 


FOUND RELIEP ONLY FROM 
‘CUTICURA SOAP AND OINTMENT 

“My little sinh arben soly § fey weeks 
ES ST “then re caeale tesa 
“taw and sore und after trying different 


remedies found relief f using 
curs Boap pear A A as we 


ment witb the Cuticura Soap 
mever any return.” 
Owen, Yadkin Colleg: 

For more thun a generation 


end Ointment have afforded most 
treatment for skin and troubles 

of 8, children and adults. A single cake 

of Soap and box of Cuticura Ointe 


Ment are often sufficient. Although sold b:; 


Seer era scien aie 


» Will 


Is if the money you haie . 

¥es--no, she answered franctical- 
ly, for the situation was -becqming 
unbearable. 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

I don't think I can be very well, 
~she said more calmly, for she had 
made a supreme effort to recover her. 
composure. 

I ought not to have spoken of your 
father, he replied, and he was sat- 


sivangeness of her manner. 

He maintained silence until he 
saw that she was quite calm, but he 
had not a further opportunity of 
speaking for Mrs. de Jisle, who 

been looking at them uneasily 
‘from the other side of the room, 
came over to them. 

I have been telling Miss Grant 
what her father said, Clay said to 
her, for he wished to account for the 
traces of tears which were evident on 


‘| Vera's face. 


It was very sad. No wonder you 
feel it so deeply, Mrs. de Lisle re 
marked, but there was no sympathy 
jn her voice. 

But one has to take risks in that 
dreadful climate. I expected to hear 
“of your death by every mail, David. 
Don't you think we must be going. It 
is rather late. . 

It is only ten o'clock, he said, im- 
patiently. 


isfied that this was the cause of the| 


a 


SUNBURN. 


Vera. 

Mr. Crawley Brann has 
Will you see him, madam. 

Vera looked undecided, for she felt 
that she could not bear any further 
strain, but, on the other hand, David 
might think it strange if she refused 
to see him, 

Ask him to come up please, 
said at last. 


(To be Continued) 


called. 


she 


Gi: sgow's Great Night Schoot 

In a big, five storey-and-basement 
building in Glasgow, where the Tech- 
niqg! College is located, 600 young 
specialists work amongst test tubes, 
text-books and assay furnaces daily. 
But at night the visitor sees the en- 
‘rolment jump from 600 to more than 
5,000, and along with {he night course 
collegians two regiments of student 
workingmen march in and the whole 
building is packed. 

For ten shillings ($2.50) a term, a 
Glasgow man may learn at the night 
trade classes. the first principles of 
the plumber's or printer’s trade, says 
the Technical World Magazine, and 
for seven an’ sixpence ($1.87) boiler- 
making or sheet metal work; for five) 
shillings ($1,256) how to cut cobblers'’ 
patterns or a course for a shoe store 
salesman. 

There are rooms full of looms and 
fabrics and dyes, if the student cares 
to learn the principles and practice of 
textile manufacture, and there are 
other laboratories for bakers, watch- 
makers, tailors, furnitur2 designers or 
sailors: Three ‘in every four of his 
classmates will be older than twenty, 
so he need feel nq shame at going 
to school again, Hundreds of the 
men he passes in the halls. will have 
only & common -school education. 

That Public school buildings should 
be used only a few hours in the day: 
time implies an inadequate return on 
the taxpayers’ investment, In Glasgow 
Scotch practicability has. seen this 
and applied a remedy. Result: the 
efficiency of an education plant was 
multiplied by ten. 

It is characteristic of the Scotch to 
solve a problem by commonsense, 
whenever stich a problem arises. Are 
their sthoolrooms empty at. night? 
Then they must be filled! The in- 
vitation is given and the thing is done. 


: formaienieicimessninennenee : 
Piece of Newton's Apple Tree 
“The British Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety has recently become the owner 
of an interesting, because apparently 
well authenticated, relic of Sir Isaac 
Newton. This is a smal! log from 
the apple tree in the garden at Wool- 
thorpe, on which the famous apple 
(the most famous apple since Eve and 
Eden, with the possible exception of 
those of Helen of Troy and Wilhelm 
Tell), grew. My. C. W. Waller, of 
Burwash, Sussex, who presented the 
log to the society, sent the following 
history with it—-His father, boru in 
1897, was at school when ten or 
twelve, with the rector of Stoke, Lin- 
colnshire, named Pearson.. After a 
heavy storm news reached the school 
that Sir Isaac’s apple tree had blown 
down. The rector and some of tae 
boys at once set out for Woolthorp», 
which is not far from‘Stoke, They 
found the-tree, which for many years 
had been propped up to preserve it, 
lying on the ground. The rector ob- 
tained a saw, and cut a number of 
-small logs from one of. the” limbs. 


|Mr. Waller's father received one of 


these and preserved it with great 
eare until his death, when it came 
down as one of the heiflooms to his 
son. 


Putting Him at His Ease 

When Fred Hail was the city editor 
of the Tribune, says Drury Underwood 
in the Chicago Post, he was character- 
jzed by an extreme gravity, a full 
beard, an office straw hat with holes 
punched in it and a corncob pipe. 
Gourteous and considerate, he did not 
invite familiarity, and when some old 
timer around the shop called him 
by his first name the réeruits looked 
up. ; 

A reporter, budding into metropolit- 
an journalism after transplanting 
from a smal. town, failed to take pro- 
per cognizance of the gravity, the 
beard, the hat and the pipe. Ap- 
proaching the hours when the major- 
ity were to go to supper, he went to 
the main desk and said: 

Anything more just now, Fred? 

Mr. Hall looked up. and replied: 

“Why be so cold and formal? Cal) 
me Freddie, ~ 


| agitation.” Tiptoe walkiig symbo- 


_| with short, nervous, 


Thers were times when MeFee 
gloried in the fact that he was the 
fgther of nine children, even if they 
were cn the lines of the proverbial 
human stepladder, but on the day 
when he was taking them out for @ 
walk ‘.e felt chargrined. 

He was walking along ab a fairly 
good gait when he was biited by a 
policeman, who asked. 

I gay, you, what you been doin’? 

Nothing, replied McFee., Why? | 

Well, what's the crowd following 
you for. 

| ceentnentenenenttlineneEen 
Cherry Garden 

Londoners, in cherry time, used 
formerly to flock to Bermandsey to 
regale themselves with fruit at the 
famous Cherry Garden, Pepys, jin 
June, 1664, records a visit to the 
place—To Greenwich, and so to the 
Cherry Garden, and thence by water 
singing finely. ‘The site of the old 
garder. alluded to in later time by 
Dickens, is now covered by a street 
whose hame preserves its memory— 
ard little more. You can still take @ 


A eervant came in, and approached, tieket to Cherry Garden pier. 


THY REVIEW, REDCLIFF, ALBERTA. 


Character In Walking 
‘Obstinate spn oe who, in argument 
tejtbctant te mitsdularity than on in- 
tellectual power{rest the feet flatly 
And firmly on the ground, walk heay- 
fly and slowly, and stand with lege 

miy- planted and far apart. Quiok 
steps are indicative of energy and 


lizes surprise, curiosity, discretion, or 
mystery. ~ toes. are. often. 
found with preoccupied, absent-mind- 
ed persons. - The miser’s walk-is re- 
presented as stooping and noiseless, 
anxjous steps. 
Slow steps, long or short, suggest a 
prve or reflective state of mind. 

en a revengeful purpose is hidden 


“| under a feigned smile the step will 


be slinking and noiseless. The proud 
step Is slow and measured, the toes 
are ccnepicuously turned out, the 
legs straightened. Where the. di- 
rection of the step wavers and follows 
every changing impulse of the mind, 
it inevitably betrays uncertainty, hes- 
itation and indecision. 


The British Empire supplies about 
three-fifths of the world's demands for 
gold. a 


The Passing of Punch‘and Judy 

And is it true that Punch and Judy 
dear to youthful English citizens, and 
a pleasant memory. to their parents 
and grandparents as well, are to van- 
ish from the land; that Punch and 
Judy with his Inimitable squeak, an 
Judy who took her beatings with such 
unmoved calm, are to be read out 
of court It is to be feared so, for 
the London Post says the law books 
look on the old puppets and their 
showman as “an obstruction,” and 
one that should be removed. Lon- 
don is so fvJl that the Post complains 
that busy men pursuing their relent- 
less Way down Spring Gardens must 
not be forced by bunches of crowd to 
diverge . from the mathematically 
straight line which is the shortest and 
speediest way between two. given 
points. But one cannot help remem- 
bering that once upon a time there 
used to be a Punch and Judy show 
in Palace yard and all good Britons 
were friends of the show and the 
showman, Now, it appear, old 
friends are forgotten, or considered 
simply. as a nuisance, and Punch and 
Judy must succumb, and wmolder 
away’ in the the hands of their pre- 
sent owners—or, in happier fortune--, 
be cherished.as specimens of old and 
once popular divertisements. 

Speaking of the day#that were, the 
London Post says: Every Wednesday 
at 6 o'clock the house used to. rise. 
Prompt to the minute came that loud 
and arresting crow which for so long 
as any. of us can remember has an- 
nounced the arrival of Punch and his 
consort. The legislators used to 
gather, and with care and solemnity 
the ancient drama was played through. 
Punch could not have got much mear- 
er to the national heart than Palace 
yard.’ Now the national heart beats 
to other rhythms, and Punch is “‘an 
obstruction.” - That long road which 
he has followed through so many de- 
cates Of unwearied fourneying 1s 
leading him at last to its end in the 
land of shadows. - 
last of many figures that once were 
with him on the road to make the life 
of the wayfarer joyous. Where, for 
instance, is ihe old dancing bear that 
when we were little children so often 
used to bring ue terror and delight! 
Years and years ago that rough and 
genial beast shouldered his raggéd 
staff and marched away out of our 
lives for good.” 


Orthodox Hicksite 

More than a bundred and _ fortp 
thousand Friends are now members 
of the various meetings. In England 
they are all of the so-called Ortho- 
lox branch, and number about twenty 

ousand; in America these Orthodox 
Quakers are nearly a hundred thou- 
gand strong, with threequarters of 
them in: the new lands west of the 
Alleghanies. Philadelphia is the 
centre of the Hicksite -branch, and 
theif twenty thousand are chiefly in 
the East. Furthermore, to these 
main bodies must be sdded a few 
scattered meetings of the Orthodox 
in Ireland and in Canada, and the 
Wilburites, a small American subsect 
which still profeases the rigorous 
Quakerism of the eighteenth century. 
—The Century. ; 


SALLOW FACES 


Often Caused by Tea 
Drigking 

How many persons realize that tea 
and coffee so disturb digestion that 
they produce a muddy, yellow com- 
plexion? 

A ten days’ trial. of Postum has 
proven & means, in thousands of 
cases, of clearing up a bad complex- 
ion. , 

A Washn. young lady t@ls her ex- 
perience: 

“All of us—father, mother, sister 
and brother—had used tea and coffee 
for many years until finally we all 
‘had stomach troubles more or less. 

“We all were sallow and troubled 
with, pimples, breath bad, disagree: 
able taste in the mouth, and all of 


and Coffee 


us simply so many bundles of nerves: | 


“We didn’t realize that-tea and cof- 
fee caused the trouble until one day 
we ran out of coffee and went to bor- 
row some from a neighbor. She 
gave us some Postum and told us to 
try that. ; 

“Although we started to make It, 
we all felt sure we would be sick if 


we migsed our strong coffee, but we |" 


tried Postum and were ~sueprised to 
find it delicious. 

“We read the statements on the 
pkg. got more and in a month and a 
half you wouldn't have kuown us, 
We al! were able to digest our food 
without any trouble, each one’s skin 
became clear, tongues cleaned off, 
and. nerves in fine condition. We 


never use anything now but Postum. || 


There is nothing like it." Name 
given by Canadian Postum Co. 
“Windsor, Ont. ’ 


"There's a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
~ Eyer read the above letter? A 

ene appears from time to time. 
are. genuine) true, and full of 
human Interest. 


He is almost_the | 


The Museum Lecturer ‘ 
It is reported in Nature that the 
installation of an official guide to the 
Collections of the British Museum 
has been sich a success that the Na- 
tural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington has added a similar function: 
ary to its staff. He will make two |, 
trips. a day through the Museum, 
each one lasting an hour, ‘and pre 
sumably involving a visit. to and ‘brief 
‘explanation of-the most interesting 
and. instructive habits. To sry that 
this plan will double the. educational 
value of the Museum is to state the 
case for it very mildly; For many 
of the visitors, probably the vast ma- 
jority of them, the collections in ‘such 
Museums undescribed, mean nothing. 
The same thing fe true to a lesser de- 
Gree in zoological gardens, and even 
art mug@pps.* € provision of a lec 
turer, sufficient (and | obviously) 
scientific or artistic, so that the tip- 
ping problem was eliminated, would 
add erormously to the value of every 
public muaeum. « ‘There seems no way 
in which the amount of money neces- 
sary te Secure the services of a really 
competent man for this position could 
be spent to better advantage. 
— eee 


is gafe, reliable; and most 
effective in all cases of 
Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer Complaint, and 
Cholera Morbus, 

. In 25c. and 500, bottles, 
“at your Druggist's, 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Colds, Etc. 
amen 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Potted Roses 


There was a time when Bnglishmen 
could celebrate St. George's Day ‘by } 
feasting on roses as well as wearing 
them, Old cookery books abound in 
recipes into which rose leaves’ enter. 

One writer tells how to make potted 
roses, I first pound some of the 
most fragrant roses in a mortar, then 
I take the brains of birds and pigs 
well botled and stripped of every par- 
ticle of meat. 1 then add the yolks 
of some eggs, some oil, a little cord- 
fal, some pepper and some “wine. 
After having beaten and mixed it 
well together, I place it over a slow 
fire. When this dish is brought. to] 
table the most delicious fragrance js- 
sues forth, covering the guests with 
delight. Every good hotsewife tn the 
par np en re: made rosq water, 

was used for flavo: a 
London Chronicle. oe oe 
see ee 

_ One He Didn't Make 

he’ colony or artisty livi 
Botolpt street are having ‘teak a 
& wan who has been considerable of 
& nuisance to them the ‘past few 
months. This man prides himself on 
a, brusqueness that he. mistakes. for 
wit. The other night he was intro- | 
duced (o a young sculptor whose fame 
id pene beyond the confines of Bos- 


Sheathing Paper 


_ a high-gradé paper, odorless, 
tasteless, free from tar, 
waterproof, exceptionally strong 

not tear. A durable 
and effective interlining for 
walls, floors and ceilings, 


Examine DURO carefully at 
your dealer's, or write for sample 
and Booklet to the 6s 


+ Bole Canadian Manufacturers 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


‘You haregot touse some 

“hind of salt on. the table. 

You must use salt jn your 
cooking and baking. 


So. you are the chap that makes 


mud heads, are you, asked thy witty 
man. , 


Not all of them, the sculptor re- 


Are you using the best 
salt~WINDSOR TABLE 
SALT? 


marked quietly.—Boston Traveler. } °c liga tegen ona ae 
TL : 
that willhelp youwtomake 


A Slander — Is it true that your 
daughter has married a “highbrow, 
Mrs. Rockingham? _ 

No, that story was started by some 
of the girls who were jealous. Dais- 
{e's husband is a writer, but his royal- 
ties annount to over $40,000 a year.—’ 
Ciicago Record Herald. ey 


dainty dishes—and’ flavor 
food as it should be 
_ flavored. WINDSOR 
SALT is purcand fine’'and 
good, 4 0 


AND HEALTH TO 


s REST 
9 ie OR Peas es , 
Both Experienced ured forever pix ty eA 
He—Dearest, you are the first wo-| Smeriing, wit Ge 
men 1 ever Bngea. : g00T m th: ve D. 
e (cynically)—You don't’ do it] AULA yee 
like an amateur. ~ . teluteiy harm 
He (wrathfully)—Deceitful © one, Fo hr apd bray Bi ftp 


how ¢o you know the difference?— 
Baltimore American. =. : 
~_———— 
Could Not be Worse 
- Old gent—'Pon my word, madam, I 
should hardly have known you, you 
have altered so much, 
Lody—For the better or for the 
worse?. 
Old gent—Ah, madam, yon could 
only change for the better. ~ 
—_————— 


EES 


New York City, below its man- 
piled coverings, 4s a huge stone lizard 
sprawled flat on its belly, its head 
erect at Spuyten-Tuyvel, its arms and 
legs touching the two rivers, its tail 
flopping the Battery. All along: the 
spine and flanks of this reptile of 
gneiss tormenting men dig and bore 
and bl driving tunnels through ite 
vitals; scooping holes for sub-cellara 
five floors underground; ‘running 
water pipes and gas mains;. punct- 
uring its skin with hypodermics of 
steam; weighting it with skyserap- 
ers, the dismal streets below dark 
as sunless ravines; plastering — its 


_ ‘When Holloway's Corn Cure is ap 
‘plied to a corn or wart it kitis the 
roots andthe callosity comes out 
without inury to the flesh. 


The Home of the Death Fiower 
The crew of the vessel which is set- 
ting out ta solve the mystery of the 


phalt into which scraggy trees are 


cyte wor a Spree nemenewemn~—_f ’ 


sides with grass bordered by as- , 


mammoth statutes of Kaster Isiand 
must steer clear of E] Banoor, another 
Island of the Pacific. One of our 
early explorers, Hugh Arkwright, who 
sailed the Pacific in 1581, warns trav- 
elers against visiting El Banoor—the 
home of the death flower. This 
flower, weare told, is so large that a 
man can stand upright inside one of 
its blossoms. But if he does so he 
will guvely fall asleep, lulled by the 
strange fragrance It distills. ;Then 
the flower folds its petals and suf- 
focates him. And so he passes into 
death through splendid dreams, and 
gives his body to the death flower for 
food.—-London Chronicle. ~ 


stuck and—as a crowning 1 ty 

criss-crossing its backbone with cen- 

tipedes of steel, highways for endless 

puffing traing belching heat and gas. 

wae Smith, in the World’s 
ork. 


An Oil Without Alcohol.—Some olls 
and many medicines have aleohol 
&s a prominent ingredient. A ju 
dicious mingling of six essential oils 
compose tho famous Dr. ‘Thomas’ 
Electric Oil, and there is no alcohol 
in it, so-that its effeets are lasting. 
There is no medicinal ol] eompound- 
ed that can equal this oll in its pre 
ventive and healing power. 


Are You Blue and Worried 


Nervous P Some of sha sine 


& 4 
ly ill P Catch cold easily frvquetly Hiller 


: HEAD OFFICE, WINNIPEG 
This company’ acts in the capacity of 
TRUSTER, Cae EXECUTOR,” , ADMDMETRATOR 
we shall to forw py of our Booklet “ eth! . 
| ‘hout Trusts, Trustees and Trust Companies.” on A a ' 
f MONEY TO LOAN ON TY AT CURRENT RATES - 
| "3 . OF INTEREST ; tw 
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HOW THE FARMER WOULD LOSE Under the system of a sample mark- 


BY A SAMPLE MARKET 


Bivery day it ia becoming more and 
More evident that the most ruinous 
results to the farmers of the West 
would follaw the establishment, of 
sample markets for grain at Winnipeg 
and Por William, 


As +. striking instance of the harm 
that wenuld follow such a move, was 
brought out. at an investigation of the 
traffic Aongestion on the Canadian 
railways before the Railway Commis 
sion at Ottawa, In giving their testl- 
mony J. W. Leonard of the C.P.R. 
and W. H. Biggar of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific stated that the congestion was 
very largely owing to their inability 
to secure rolling stock from the man- 
ufacturers as fast as it was required, 
All the car shops are behind hand 
with orders. In fact it is impossible 
for the car shops to turn out rolling 
stock as rapidly as the development 

, of the country requires it. In this 

, connection it was stated that the di- 
rectors of one eompany had author- 

‘ ized the expenditure of $19,000,000 in 
rolling stock, but could get no firm to 
fill the orders. 


Ii will be seen by these ‘itatements 
which were uncontradicter, that the 
congestion of traffic and car shortages 
on the railways of the west are owing 
to the exceedingly rapid development 
of the country rather than to the ne- 
giect of the railway companies. And 
this wonderful development is as yet 
only in its early stages, and when it 
is completed how will our transport- 
ation companies be able to handle the 
traffic? The grain congestion of last 
fall was bad enough but with the in- 
creased acreage under cultivation 
each year the conditions will grow 
worse as time passes, unless radical 
measures are taken to prevent it. 

With these facts in view, what can 
be said of the criminal folly of es- 
tablishing a sample.market that will 
at one stroke take away. twenty-five 
per cent of the cars now available 
for the grain carrying trade. Before 
many years pass the grain crop of 
the west wil) be over five hundred mil- 
lion bushels... And when that time 
eomes, even providing that the sam- 
ple market is a qualified success, 
which is impossible, the twenty-five 
per cent lores of cars will still be as 
great in proportion as it would be if 
the sample market were established 
today. Any intelligent farmer can 
figure out for himself what the loss 
would be to him, were the. sample 
marke: established and the cars de- 
tained at Winnipeg as they would be 
for from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours on every trip, and how much 
wheat would be left in his granary 
that would otherwise be shipped, sold 
and paid for. Remember that it 
would mean, under ordinary condi- 
tions, that one bushel out of every 
four is left on his hands at the close 
of navigation. 

And why, in the name of ordinary 
eommon sense should the farmer be 
put to this loss and inconvenience? 
There is no reason whatever for he 
‘stands to lose at every turn. The 
enly persons who could possibly be 
benefited are the men Who would 
handle the wheat on the sample mark- 
et, and would mix it and fix it so as 
to bring the most profit to themselves. 

It is to the interests of every farm- 
er to carefully study this sample 
market question in all its bearings. 
At present, the farmer is safeguarded 
on every hahd by statutory laws 
which are fairly well observed, and 
the farmer now has full control of 
his own wheat .on the market, If 
be don’t like to sell to the local dealer 
for any reason, either on account of 
grade or price, he can- ship himself. 


5 The railway companies are compelled 


by law to furnish him a car in his 
tarp ind place fit at a loading plat- 
form for him. At Winnipeg an hon- 
est grate is assured him by a govern- 


ment: inspector and the wheat is sold, 


at a fair market price. 


in short, he 
: fs mas’er of the situation, 


FREE ADVICE 
TO Siek WOMEN 


Women suffering from any form of fe- 
‘male ills are invited to communicate. 


promptly with the woman’s private corre- 
ry it of the Lydia E. 
Piakham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Your letter will be opened, read and 
answered by a woman and held in strict 
eonfidence. A woman can freely talk of 
her private illness to a woman; thus has 
been established a confiden corre- 
spondence which has extended over 
many years and which has never been 
broken. Never have they published a 
testimonial oy used a letter without the 
written consent of the writer, and never 
has the Company allowed these confiden- 
tial letters to get out of their possession, 
as the of thousands of them in 
their files will attest. 


Oubsk Be vert volume of experience 
which they have to draw from, it is more 
than that they possess the very 
knowledge needed in your case. Noth- 
jo dea rear pl exce) yous goed 
and their advice has helped 
sands, Surely any SESE) 
woman, rich or poor, 
should be glad to 
take advantage 


O) 


steno bh. 


ot the opposite is the case. The 
farmer is master of nothing. His 
wheat goes to Winnipeg, a sample is 
placec on the table in the grain e@x- 
change and it is sold for whatever the 
buyer chooses to give him, All the 
guaran’ees of falf play which he now 
enjoys cre sacrificed, and his grain if 
placed at the disposal of a crowd of 
Spectators, who agree amongst them- 
selves not to bid one against another, 
but to play into each others hands 
for thelr mutual benefit. 

An gttempgis being. made to mis- 
load the far ® on this matter, and 
false ideas and spurious crgumente 
are being used to trap the unwary. It 
is the old game of the spider and the 
fly. They make,the statement that 
‘wheat which is between grades will 
bring a better price on a sample 
market for purposes of mixing with 
lower qualities This is a faNacious 
argument. The farmer knows by 
past experietice that the only people 
to profit by the mixing~of. grain are 
the dealers. In this regard a recent 
interview with Mr. J. H. Haslam who 
is-well known throughout the west is 
worthy of careful consideration. Mr. 
Haslam whe has just returned from 
Durope states that the western Can- 
Adian wheat is losing its pre-eminence 
on the British market, dnd he warns 
the farmers of the west that they 
must.cee to it that they send their 
best wheat pure to the Old Country if 
they wish to retain their hold on the 
market anc secure the best | prices. 
In the light of this, what becomes of 
the mixing argument? Two quali- 
ties of wheat cannot be mixed with- 
out lowering one of them, and in do- 
ing so you reduce the standard of all. 

It must never be forgotten that the 
men who are seeking to establish a 
sample market are the men who have 
always sought to exploit the wheat 
trade of the west to further their own 
interests ani deprive-the farmers of 
a legitimate price for their grain. 


Wise mothers who know the vir 
tues of Mother Graves’ Worm Ex‘erm- 
inator always have it at hand, ke. 
cause it proves its value. 

—_—_— 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


Some Fly Two Miles High, Faster 
Than an Express Train 


The problem of how small birds 
were able to manage long flights, from 
ether countries exercised tae minds 
of naturalists for centuries. The frst 
man to collect accurate information 
on the subject was the lata Iterr 
Gatke. Living on the little island of 
Heligoland, in the direct~ rout» of mi- 
gration, aad entirely devoted to his 
subject, he was ate to verity for him- 
self many facts which had until thea 
escaped notice. 

For instance, he pointed -out that 


birds on migration often -flew very 
high—probably as. much as 12,000 
feet (over two miles) above the 


ground. ‘That they do fly at a great 
height has been corroborated by as- 
tronomers, who have seen birds flying 
across the face of the moon at a 
height of not less than one mile. 
Gatke’s Ideas on Speed were prob 
ably exaggerated, but only by a theory 
of a tremendously swift flight at a 


high altitude could he account for 


the fact that cerlain birds were never 
or rarely seen in the countries be- 
tween their Winter and Summer 
quarters. For instance, he pointed 
out that the blue throat, which win- 
ters in Africa and breeds in Scandi- 
navia, is but rarely met with In any 
of the countries on the line of route— 
Italy, Greece and Southern Germany. 

When. they arrived in Heligoland 
they came in large flocks, and were 
tired and exhausted; also they always 
arrived ‘at the same hour—somewhat 
late in the morning, ‘He thought it 
probable that they left Africa at dusk 
‘the previous evening, and by flying at 
the rate of 180 miles an hour would 
be able to reach Heligoland in the one 
flight. a 

Between 1880 and 1887 the British 
Association granted some money to a 
special committee for the study of 
migration, and by means of schedules 
much.information was collected about 
the birds that are killed annually at 
coast lights. Although many facts 
were thus obtained the observations in 
this respect are almost entirely de- 
pendent on weather conditions. In 
fact it may be said that the only 
migration that can be actually seen ts 
that which has partially failed, for it 
is only when delayed or held back by 
storm: or fog that bird’ obviously 
on passage are encountered along the 
coast or in other places where they 
are not usually found. 


In Denmark and Germany ornith- 
ologists have been experimenting by 
ringing birds and having those that 
are caught returned to the address 
given on the aluminum band placed 
on the bird's leg. In this way the 
habits of migration, speed, and direc- 
tion of flight and other facts are dis- 
covered. Storks have given the most 
striking results from ringing. With- 
out excepitom all storks that have 
been recovered in the first Autumn 
after ringing had traveled jn a due 
south-easterly direction. 

From Hungary to Palestine no ring- 
ed birds have been procured, but from 
Palestine four have. been returned, 
from Alexandria one, Blue Nile one, 
Victoria Nyanza one, and no fewer 
than seven from the Transvaal, Natal, 
Basutoland, ete., while of the Hungar 
ian storks (marked by the Hungarian 
office) no fewer than seventeen have 
been recorded from. the various local- 
ities in South Africa. It is there 
fore practically certain that north 
German and Hungarian storks travel 
south-east to Palestine and hence due 
south to South Africa.The Strand. 


Whiskers ¥s-’Hamlet 

Leading man ip travelling company 
—We play Hamlet to-night, laddie, do 
we not? 

Sub-manager—Yes, 
ery. 

Leading mau-—Then I must borrow 
the sum of two pence 
" Sub-managers-Why? 


. 
Mr. Montgom- 


Leading man—I have four days’ 
growth upon my chin, One cannot 
play Hamlet in a beard. ae 

Submanager—Um— Well. We'll 


put on Macbeth, * 


KsHU 


H UTT Frost & Wood Binders 


CRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


Widely used everywhere, Perfect, light running, 
meet the hardest conditions of cutting and binding. 


ANY 


LIMITED 
= > 
Blind (Men Now See ' : Tanied Birds 
Sometimes biindness is entirely due Curiosity .is a strong . feature — it! “TW. t Yo 

to nerves A young farmer, halling| most ‘birds. ~ They will always tveat4 “atte an ue 

from Ohio, had been stone-blind for| igate anythitg new and bright look : q 

five years. The farmer had been un-| ing | ~ SG 

der treatment by many eminent spe- A sinall blify titmouse'. we once 

clalists, and had also entered ;a first-| kept indoors for a week was a reg- | 

class eye-hospital; but no curé could} War Paul Pry His little body found 

be effected The doctors were of| its way into everything Indeed, he $ 
opinion he was suffering from paraly-| Was nearly drowned because, if a 
sis of the optic nerve, a disease con-| pitcher was on the table, he was sure 

sidered hopeless During last month| to go into It; and to get out again 

the blind man began to suffer very) With wet wings was not easy 

much with his teeth, and at last he The human voice is a great assist 
| Yigted - dentist, who advised him to} ee in sa agp - any wild crea- 3 

have three teeth extracted. Worn | ture A soft, gentle tone and kind “ i 

out with a long spell of toothache the} ™anner will go far to win the con-| T have a cur bly, Ripag invention~-- } 
farmer agreed; but no sooner did the| fidence of birdish hearts. | It fact; handy granaries to allow field thresh- 
dentist start to draw the second] tt is only a matter of time and pa- ing over your farm. Move them about ‘ 
| Sate than he jumped up and ex- tlence; the wildest. specimens - will each ear. You save long hauls at 
claimed: —1 can see! I can see the} become friendly harvekt time. In : : 

light, the crack {n the window! And At first thelr apparent tameness is 


ded, joyfully:—I can see you. 
whole affair seems to 
miracle. as up to now no scientist 


has been able to connect the blind- 
To a common-sense 


ness with teeth. 


turning to the dentist with glee, be ad-| | 
The | it dees often result in real personal 
have been a 


mainly po tie 8 trachretad 
---no burning of 


straw.” 


“These granaries come in compact 


cupboard love, but in time 
affection. . Then it is. delightful to 
possess a bird who will welcome your 
coming with out-stretched wings and 


every sign of overflowing joy. 


person the blindness appears to have A cardinal grosbeak which 1 once bundles. A boy can set up and bolt 
been a case of ‘nerves. Possibly} Possessed for fonrteen years would one together in a few hours. Four 
the man feared his sight was failing| ‘®US greet me, and the very tempt- padlocks protect the grain. Separator : 
and worked: himself into losing the} '™& food would remain untouched delivery into a spout on the side or { 


sight of his. byes ‘ 
Another remarkable restoration 


a stonemason 


gales which happened at Waster 


of 
sight was the one which happened to 
He had been unable 
to see out of his right eye for over 
80 years, but during one of the flerce 
he 


while be warbled to me in the most 


into roof manhole~—saves work dur- 
gushibg manner. 


ing threshing. Your — is protected 
from vermin, wet and thieves, @Sell 
it when you are ready, loading t 
from the granaty into your wagon 
Os bagging it. Ne musty or hea 
ain. QGet my granary and be in- 


Digby, N.S: 
Minard’s Liniment Coz Limited. 
; Gentlemen,—Last August my horse 
was badly out in eleven places by a 


had to cross a bleak common. with! barbed wire fence. Three of the Bell tt tie Kighedliipiss na enaae 3 . 

the wind in his face, and ao quantily/ cuts, (small ones) healed soon, but Full Measure how long you store your gratn. ' 
of dust. got into both his eyes. His| the others became foul and rotten, Eeesane The Pedlar Granary protects you.” 

right eye felt it the most, and began] and though I tried many kinds of med- Site enh far iy MBoklet. te aholne ete coaitalak sag 

to stream with water. To try and/ icine they had mo beneficial result. ranary is even on a single quarter-section farm, Use 

rejieve the pain the stonemdson rub-! Af last a doctor advised me to use it for 1912. The Book Tells of Big Money for You." 

bed that eye gently but continuously | MINARD'S LINIMENT ang in four The PEDLAR PEOPLE Limited 

for some seconds. - When he reac ‘ed | Weeks’ time every sore was healed 


home-he discovered to his joy that he} and the hair has grown over each one 


had perfect sight in both his eyes. 
Possibly many years ago a small 
piece of stone had got into his eye 
and the extra flow of water and duet 
had enabled it to work its way ut. 
ae cements 

Shearing Sheep With a Machine 

Shearing sheep with a machine is 
practical for most farmers, says the 
Southe'a Agriculturist. As with any 
other machine, a man should have 
some knack with machinery to do the 
best work. The greatest advantage 


in using this method of shearing is| late in its employment for purposes ; 


tat you get practically all the wool. 
During the World's Fair at St. Louis 
they had a contest between the old- 
fashior ed method of shearing by hand 


and t!e newer one of clipping the| fitorlal Force. 


sheep with the machine. After the 
expert hand shearer had finished a 
sheep the machine would clip about 
thirteen ounces of wool. So the sav- 
ing of wool would soon pay for the 
shearing machine. Bs 


A man with from 25 to 100 head of 


sheep should use the hand machine, 
but with’ larger flocks the power ma- 
ebine is more practical. If one's 
neighbor raise sheep, they can 
install a power plant with a line shaft 
to run as’ many machines as they 
wish with a small gas engine) When 
shearing time comes they can set a 
day, collect their flocks and _ help 
each other. I have such a plant in 
my barn with three machines run 
from a line shaf* with a loose pulley, 
so each machine can be operated or 
stopped independently, as the shear 
er wishes, by shifting the belt from 
the tight to the loose pully. We shear 
with this plant, running three mas- 
chines, about. 200 sheep in a day 
with the average .farm hands, A 
quick, strong young man with practice 
should shear 100 or more, while the 
expert will turn off 200 with one ma- 
chine. But the average farm hand, 
to do a nice job, will average about 
Th a Cay. ¢ 

One of the greatest advantages in 
having a shearing plant with several 
machines is that you shear your 
whole flock in a day, thus gettin 
thenr back to grass with their lambs, 
If you are two or three days shearing 
there is considerable loss to the lamb 
crop from keeping them up. Machine 
sheared sheep also look much better. 
Southern Agriculturist. 5 


Queer Collections 

Collectors gather together articles 
more or less interesting, but probably 
few go in for sueh bulky objects as 
those chosen by a distinguished Brit- 
isher. Old doors: are the object of 
his desire. His doors come from old 
houses, castles, and abbeys of histor- 
ical interest Some itime ago he ob- 
tained, at considerable cosi, a door 
through which, during the #rench Re- 
volution, Marie Antoinette, Charlotie 
Corday, Danton, and Robespierre pass- 
ed on their way to the guillotine. 
Lord Petersham, a noted man in his 
day, had a hobby for acquiring var- 
ious kinds of tea “and snuff. The 
Dowager-Queen of lialy has a collect. 
jon of the fcot and headgear of Royal 
personages of different periods. It is 
said to include # sandal worn by Nero, 
a palr of white slippers that belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; shoes worn 
by Queen Anne and the Empress 
Josephine, and gloves that were once 
the property of Marle Antdinette 


a 


Dolly in Dismay 


ried shall I have a husband like pa? 
Mother—-Cortainly, my dear. 
Dorethy—And if I stay single shall 

1 be an old maid like Aunt Auna. 
Mother—1 think you will. 


Dorothy (with a deep sigh)—Well 
1 am in a fix 
Ready for Anything 
The new cook came out and did 


very well her firat afternoon at Lone- 
ville. After dipner she approached 
the head of the house. 

How early shall I have to get up in 
the morning? she enquired. 

Well, said Mr. Subbubs, the first 
train for the city leaves here at 6.35. 
You will have to get up about 6 if 

poe went to make that. 


Dorothy—-Mother, when I get mar-| 
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in fine condition. 
certainly 


The Liniment is 
wonderful in its. working. 
JOHN R. HOLDEN, 
Baker. 


: Bicycles in War a) 

A correspondent, interested in the 
hitherto neglected branch-of the ‘ser- 
vice, will be gratified to learn that 
the authorities are beginning to take_ 
serious notice of the possibilities in- 
Yolved in the use of the cycle in war.’ 
A great advance has been made of 


Witness, Perry 


a 


| Direct your Inquiry to the Pedlar place nearest you. 
promptly and = save you time. 
“The Pediar Granary is fire- proof. Think what that means!” 


They will answer you 


~ 


7 
- 


$ EATON'S % 


of defence at home, in proof of which | 
it is only necessary to refer to the. 
increase in the number of purely cy: | 
cle battalions maintained in the Ter-| 
But above and be-| 
yond that is the information contain-! 
ed ip the new ‘War Hestablishments,” 
which shows an increase in the nun; 
ber of bicyeyes in the reguiar Army,’ 
and a greater recognition of the mo-' 
tor cycle. A cavalry divisjon has, 
uow- 18 motor cycles and 371. ordin- 
ary bicycles, as-against 118 of the 
latter hitherto. All this is very, en- 
couraging to those enthusiasts. who 
have hitherto met with a somewhat} 
cold reception from the Authorities | 
n the advocacy of the cycle. But} 
we regret there la no sign of any cy-| 
clists units in the Regular Army so0| 
far, - 


= | 
Minard’s Liniment Cures Garget in) 
Cows. 


o HIGH-GRADE ¢ 


* LUMBER *. 


FREE FROM constrauctionau DEFECTS 


Our lumber is high grade in every respect, It is the equal of any 
and superior to most of the lumber on the market.. We can confident- 
ly, recommend our Fir to be one of the most durable woods to be 
found. It is not susceptible to dry rot and will give equal service to 
Oak, but uot weighing so heavy, effects a considerable saving in 
freight charges. It has convinced the experts, and is now one of the 
most extensively used woods in the West. Let it convince you. . 


All common lumber—shiplap and dimensions—is air-dried. Alt 
finishing lumber—moulding, flooring, doors, windows, casings, ceil- 
ing, siding, ete.—-is kilm dried, so that there is no danger of doors 
and windows warping. . 


Ugly Feet Cue to Bad (Boots 
Parents who desire to save their) 
children much suffering from malfor- 
mation of the feet in afier years will 
do well to pay careful attention to! 
the adviee given by the London! 
County Council Medical Officer for! 
Education, He warns parents against | 
allowing their children io wear heavy, 
| rigid, improperly-shaped boots, and| 
| points out that much of the footgear, 
worn by school children is made re- 
gardiecs of anatomical considerations 
so that the foot is forced to conform | 
to the shape of the boot. - I 
Never mind about a booi being of a) 
fashionable shape, and whenever pos- 
sible pay a good price for a pair. See! 
that the leather is of that softness 
and pliancy which will conform to the 
| ree the foot; otherwise, if the 
foot of the child is forced into a; 
boot of unylelding leather, rendered : 
unbendable by nails and rivets used. 
in the process of manufacture, it is 
cramped, and the end ts deformity. 
| The result of wearing badly-made 
| and unsuitable boots is that the great 
toes of many children, before the age 
of 14, are found to be forced outwards 
| from the middle line, and the majority 
| of them are flat-footed. Then, again, 
many people seem to think that it is 
necessary that a child's ankles should 
| be supported by a stiffly-laced boot, 


We Invite Correspondence 


Our Lumber Department is ready at all times to quote on outside 
sized doors, windows, etc., conditionally that the buyer furnishes au 
itemized list in order that we may quote rodk-bsttom figures. If you 
intend building this summer, you will do well to obtain our prices — 
quality considered, they are unequelied. Any of the plans shown in 
‘our Spring and Sunimer Catalogue may be had for $2.60, which 
amount will be refunded on receipt of order for lumber. However, 
if you prefer building from your own plans send us your bill of ma- 
terial and we will quote a price for all the material necessary, laid 
down in your own town. 


We Ship in Carload Lots Only 


“T. EATON C%....: 


WINNIPEG | CANADA 


Sinister—This bill was innocent 
on its face, but beneath there lurked Willie—Paw, what is a labor 
a most sinister significance. | love? ‘ 

The speaker, Senator Clarke, WAS) paw—rhat's when a pitcher and a 


discussing ir Little Rock a measure! paicher help dig @ baseball out of an 
of which he disapproved. 


Pat Knows Everything 
of 


| which makes the ankle almost un-} ‘The bill reminded me, in fact. he| mppire + sya 

movable. This, of course,. is quite] said; of a Little Rock urchin's ques- ; —— 
wrong. The ankle, like the foot,, tion, His question, innocent enough Has 152 Living Descendants 
should be free for. any movement,| in appearance, dear knows, was this: ‘ 


Henry SmaHwood, aged 91, formerly 

Would you mind making '@ nolse! employed as a chalrmaker of High 
like a frog, uncle? Wycombe, has 152 descendants living, 

And why? said the uncle, with a0) incinding 93 great-grandchildren. He 
amused smile, why, Tommy, 40 YOU! pas g prother aged 92 and a sister 
desire me to make a noise like 4) aged 80, A son, & grandson, a great 
frog ' grandson, and a great-great-grandson 


Because, replied the urchin, when- | gre all named Henry.—-London Daily 
ever ] ask daddy to buy me anything | yay) 


he always says, wait till your uncle 
\ croaks.—New York Tribune. 

Russia’s army in times of peace 
numbers 1,200,000, and in case of war 
it can be nearly quadrupled 


otherwise a child is apt to get into 
the habit of shuffling along, or with 
an exaggerated movement of the knee- 
joint, lifting the foot off the ground 
and carrying it forward without any 
flexion of the ankle-joint, thus get- 
ting into that flat-footed manner of 
walking which js eo ugly and prevents 
indulgence in healthful exercise, 


For testing guns safely the British 
army fires them from within steel 
cages, made strong enough to catch 
flying fragments shonld they burst 


Johnny Ordered Out 
You oughi to have seen Mr. Mar- 
-| shall when he called upon Dolly the 


gt TPs other night, remarked Johnny to his 
‘Regularity 


sister's young man, who was taking 

of the bowels is an absolute neces- tea with.the famfly. I tell you be} 
| sity for good health. Unless the looked fine sitting there alongside of) 
waste matter from the food which her with his arm-— 


Johnny! gasped his sister, her face 


once a day, it decays and poisons the the color of a boiled lobster. 
whole body, cau ¢biliousness, ind Well, =| he did, persisted Johuny, see Saal tar caueins 
gestion > ts He had his arm-— | f 
and wig tp purgatives John, screamed his mother, frantic: | mothers because they do 
irritate the delicate Hains of the | ally. not affect the rest of the 
bowels. Dr. gm hlk A mat Why, whined the boy, I oe system, Mild butsiire 28c. 
| Pills—entirely vegetable — regulate John, said his father sternly, leave < See” a) ‘wor deunetal's. 
| the bowels cflectively without weak- | the room. | y uge | 
ening, sickening or g Use And Johnny left, erying as he went, | asmanes onde Aue ausaiess 
le Dr. Morse’s “ || wa only going to say that he had) G0. OF CANADA, LiMiTED. 


his army clothes oa-—-Ladies liome 


Indian Root Pills Journ. 
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Ife IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA. } “| 
ctiaiein om || “SUPREME ”| 


$6,425,000 : ‘ 


e Reserve - - : 
Total assets - - - $72,900,000 F i O U re 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO . 
HON. ROBT, JAFPRAY,- Vice:Pres: | 


D. R. WILKIB, President 
‘ if 
eens eens s+ 


‘SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT 


Made by the Most Experienced Millers in the 
most modern mill. 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received and interest allowed from date of | 
Deposit. 
Drafts and Money Orders Issued. 


R. G. WILKINSON, Manager 


We Sell it on its Merits. 


Redcliff Branch - 


Brings joy to every housewife who uses.it. Try it and be 


THE DUDE RANCH. THE Mapoune¢ aNvEnw. 
W. H. HATCHER, Publisher. 
Subscription + - $1.50 Per Year 


Advertising. Rates on Apptication 
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We tised to run a cow rangh 
Tn all that old term meant, 
But all our ancient glories’ 
In recent years have went. 
We're takin’ summet boarders, 
And, puttin’ it quite rude, 1 
It's now the cowboy's province | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


FRIDAY, AUG. 30, 1912. 


SS SS SAT TN, 


TOWN oF REDCLIFF. - 


To herd the featite dude. 


We tised to ran an outit, 
The greatest in tie west, 
Our cowboys were the wonders; 
Our roundups were the best, 
The punchers still are with us, 
But now they merely guide 
The tenderfoot from Boston 
Who's learning how to ride, 


After waiting for nearly ten 
|months the rate payers’ peti- 
tion asking for n town charter, 
has been granted, 

Under the town charter tho 
|municipality will have greatly 
linerensed powers in the way of 
‘municipal improvements, and 
|one of the first things the new 
town council should do is to 
provide for a larger water sup- 
ply by erecting a much larger 


We used to brand our cattle | 
And ship ‘em wide and far, | 
But now we import humans 
From off the Pullinan car. 
The andes have got us captured 
And tied and branded, too, 
And the cowboy’s ves adin’ Ibsen 
When his daily toil is through. 
i Jenver Republican. 


Don’t Forget This. 


FOR YOU 
LNT ENE: 


erms, One-quarter Cash, Balance in Monthly Payments, With 
Interest at 8 Per Cent. 


SEE OUR PLANS 


REDCLIFF : 


REDCLIFF REALTY 
COMPANY, Limited 


Redcliff, Alta. 


Owners of the Townsite of 


REDCLIFF 


Canadian Investments 
Insurance, Loans 


McLACHLAN 
& McLEAN 


CARPENTERS AND 
BUILDERS 


Agents for 

Royal NOEL: Co, Aetna Insurance Co, 

Hartford Insurance Co, Providence Washington In- 

Guardian Assurance Co, Insurance. Co. 

ee Cie. Canadian Railway Accident 
; Insurance 

London Assurance Co, 


Employers’ Liabilty Insurance 
Phoenix pts aad Co. of Canadian Phoenix Insur- 
ndon 


ance Co, 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Co, 


Estimatos Given for Any Class of 
Work in the Building Line. 


REDCLIFF - - ALBERTA/{ 


Fall and Winter 


SUITS and 
OVERCOATS 


15 u 
Atlas Lumber |, Seva ol and nie 


Com 4 FIT GUARANTEED. ~ 
pany, Ltd, RIESER 


Ladies’ and ts’ Tailor 
Bowman-Sine Lumber Go,, Ltd, ee aiwA. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


K. F. Dinnetz 
Lumber, Lath, Lime, 


Shingles, Plaster | 
Mouldings. 


FLOWERS & 
MONUMENTS 


HOTEL 
REDCLIFF 


This Fine New Hotel Naw 
Open. Splendid accom- 
modation for 
guests 


Painting, Decorating 
: and 


Papering Hanging. 


Everything up-to-date. Dar 
supplied with the best 
Liquors and cigars, 


RATES: $2.00 PER DAY 


First-class Work Guaranteed. 


e¢ Dominion Lan yt ov Bub- | 


LET US BU f LD A HOM E convinced, 
TS EL eT FE AE TT TTI Ee Te 


Redcliff Mill & Elevator 
Co., Limited 


Redcliff Brick and Coal 
Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of 


Wire Cut Building Brick, Fancy Pressed Brick, in different 
ion and Hollow Brick. 


Miners and Shippers 
“of Coal 


Our modern and complete plant, together with our high-grade raw 
material, ensures quick’ fulfilimient of all orders with the 

highest grade product made. 

a chance to quote on your 


requirements, 


nding 


- ALBERTA 


Give us 


Agency for the district, Entry hy 
pr may be made at any agence: yon 
certain conditions, by fathe: 
son, daughter, brother or prong of ip- 
Popecsender, 

Duties—Six months’ residence upon 
and cultivation of the land in eac 
three years. A hamesteader may live 
within nine miles of his homestead on 
a pe pa | of at least 80 acres solely own: 

ed aud ocoupled by~ him or by his fas 
thes, mother, son, daughter, brother 


v wivtor, 

Be cortain Gistalots a hamesteader 
in good standing may  pre-empt a 
quarter koction alongside his hoime- 

Pelee $3.00 per acre, Diti oftis 
nat poside six montha in each of si 
years ase date of hames 
ppolod the time required tonne 
teat patent) and itavets fifty 
acres extra, 


A homeste \der who has exhausted 
his homestead right and cannot obtain 
* pre-emption may enter for a pur- 

homestead in certain diatvicts, 
Price $8.00 per acre, Duties——Must 
veside six months in cach of three 

ears, cultivate oy adores and ereot a 

ouse worth $300. 

Coal—Coal mining rights may be 
leased for a period of twenty-one years 
renewable at an annual rental ‘of $1 
per acre; not more than 2,500 acres 

all be leased to one individual or 
company. A royalty at the rate of 
hog cents per ton shall be collected on 
the merchantable coal ron eine, 


COR 
Depa § of the Minister of the Interior, 


Unauthorized publication of 
this advertisement will not be paid for, 


ALBERTA 
ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON 
AND BRONZE WORK 


FOUNDRY WORK OF ALL KINDS 


R. E. W. BROWN 
Phyzician and Surgeon 
ALBERTA 


. . . 


First-class livery tn connection, tata 
PATTERSON a co. 
Funeral Directors and pe Symopels of Canadian ‘Northwest —————E——————— = 
994 Toronto Sues Land Regulations,’ 
D. Broadfoot Medicine, Hat, Alta, {a fam fy any al v1 yen 
MANAGER L. W. YOoom, MRT 2 Es cs le Bown land in di Manto. 
Phone 100 icant must ap) r An person at 


Office, Drug Store 


€ 


| Herald, 


Don't-forget that after you are 
dead people will remember you, not 
| for the clothes you wore, but for the. 
}things you did.—Chicago Record- 


‘Excusion Trains 
for Farm Laborers 


Toronto, Aug. 29.—A large nun-_| 
| ber of harvesters were sent West on 
TM feces | by both the 0, P.R. and 
the G. T, R., the C. P. R. running a 
special, Since the last exemrsion many | 

* ' 


’ For Sale! | 
| tee | 


Lots-17 and 18, block 77 
| These lots are on the corner of | 
Broadway and Sixth — street. | 
|The price is $1,600 for the two. 
Two of the finest business lots 
‘in Redeliff. Terms one-third | 
eash, balance six and twelve} 
months. For further informa- | 
tion see W. H. Hatcher, Re-| 
view office. 


Subscribe 


tank on the hill, and when this 
isdone there should be some 
fire appartus purchasea so that 
we will be able to fight. any 
fire that might be sturted. 
‘The matter of fire protection 
will soon become a very. ser- 
ious question, as the insurance 
companies may refuse to write 
any insurance in Redcliff unless 
the town provides _ sufficient 
appartus to fight fires with. 


TO THE POINT. 


* [From the Chicago News.] 
Better a slip of the foot than 
aslip of the tongue. 


Many a theatrical adyance 
|agent makes a show of himself. 


A’ woman is thankful for 
little things—if sho has small 
feet. 


The world doesn't stand still 
and wait tohear your side of 


ithe story. 


Most men are willing to qual- 
ify as reformers—if they are al- 
lowed to pick out the starting 
point. 


One drink, like one word, 
usually brings.on another. 


A new broom sweeps clean, 
but it soon becomes old. 


Anyway, the spirit: mediums 
seem to have a ghost of a show. 


Platonic love is soniething 
like perpetual motion—a beau- 


|tifak theory that nobody has 
levery been able to work out. 


for 


Great wit is said to be akin 
to madness, yet we never hear 
os & man going about boasting 


of his superior insanity. 


» nother, | 


the 


REDCLIFF 


REVIEW 
Bey OR A ees 


Year | 


A mother is firmly convinced 
that the baby, loves her more 


than it loves its father—mere- *. 
ly because it cries for hor when . 


it is lrungry, 
A female philosopher says 
that as nog as & Woman can 
1 


keep him thinking she is worth 
reaching for, 


More often it is tha’ magn who 
gets justice that kicks, 


People who build castles in 
the air gve never sure of theip 
ground, 


A man may be one in a thous 
sand without inspiriag envy fn 
the other 999. 


The devil. doesn't have to 
work much because his coy. 
verts da it for him, 


A man's funny story becomes 
the saddicst of all to him when 
somebody else tells {t just bee 
fore he has a chance, 


a 


Memorial Services 
for Booth Sunday 


Memorial services for tho 
late commander-in-chief of the 
Salvation Army will -be held 
throughout the British Isles 
and in every country of tho 
world where Salyation Army 
corps are established, on ;Sun- 
day, Sept. 1. 

Three services will be held 
in Congress Hall, London, Eng, 
They will he led by General 
Bramwelj Booth and his wife, 
who will be accompanied by 
Miss Eva Hooth, commander of 
the Salvation Army in the 
United States, and Mrs. Booth: 
Helberg, 


harvesters have left nightly on the 
regular tuaiis, 

Wednesday between 1,500 and 2,000 
left for the harvest fields, On ac. 
count of the urgent appeal from the 
west for additional farm labors the 
Grand Trunk railway has decided to 
run two more farm labors’ exctirsions 
on Sept, 4and 6 from all its stations 
in Eastern Canoda, 


e 


